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Leather 


cA w meaning lo. th d 
‘tn belling 


Keen minded buyers in the belting. These belts are made 
textile industry are using an in the types adapted to the 
improved type of leather belt- different textile mill drives. 
ing. This new belting is made They are stocked for service 
by the pre-tested method and = to Southern mills in Norfolk, 
A complete equipment of specially built machines for mak- the belts are called pre-tested Atlanta, Jacksonville, Knox- 
ing physical tests of belting quality are in use in our main hbel{ts—an exelusive Chicago ville, New Orleans and New 
factory. This is the tensile strength machine---where sirength 
tests and inspections are made daily. Belling Company produet. York. New York, Atlanta and 
New Orleans are direct branch 
factoriés and each has a com- 
plete service organization. A 


The use of pre-tested leather belting is an advanced and efficient 
method of power transmission. Aty helt drive equipped with these 
helts will give you a higher average efficiency over a longer period hill tines of Gallon nocosanries 
of useful life than uny other type of drive. ia Garried with each stook. 

An efficiency of 98.5 per cent or better on any well designed drive : 
increases output and lessens power costs. The belts have an adhesion Delivery from our main fae- 
to the pulley of not less than 16 tbs. per inch of width for new belts 'Ory I Chicago supplements 
(and about 40 Ibs. adhesion per inch of width after they have been [18 Service and constitutes a 
run in). They have an extraordinary tensile strength and the mini. 'eServe that ean be drawn 
mum of siectth. upon whenever needed. Deliv- 


ery direct from ¢ shicago IS Chemical as well as physical tests are included in our tests. 
made possible by the 2.500 A complete chemical laboratory in charge of specialized 
. yi dit leather chemists is an important part ot our factory. You 
daily package cars that leave get more actual weight of leather per dollar in PRE- 
Chicago every 24 hours. A 


tram leaves Chieago every minute. of 
every hour of the twenty-four. 


Pre-tested leather belts are the development of the application of 
scientific testing methods to the production of high grade leather 
belting by the Chicago Belting Company. Each Chicago Belting belt 
has been tested and retested in every manufacturing operation and 
the finished product is.a more highly standardized high quality of 
leather belting than was formerly available. ) 


IS THIS CATALOG AND BELTING 
REFERENCE BOOK IN YOUR FILES? 
‘Hf it is not we would be glad to send if 


Pre-tested leather belts are the most durable of 
all high grade leather belts and any high grade 
leather belt is more efficient and 


; to vou. Your name 
far less costly than chains, direct 


| connected motors or any of the should .also be on our 

: belts made of substitutes for mailing list to reeeive 

leather. belting bulletins 


The insistent demand for belting and advertising — sent 


that will increase machine out- | 

pul, conserve power and at the same time have more 4) Spee va 

wunhiformity and less streteh is answered in Chicago 

y Belting pre-tested Relianee and Sea Lion brands of fficial or foreman. 

| Chicago Helting Com 

hicago Belting Company 

New York 


NEW ORLEANS 
122 NorrH Green STREET 
RocKroRg CHICAGO, USA. 
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Easy on the Warp Threads 
—and the Checkbook too 


> Heddles reflect themselves in a soft feeling woven 
fabric. The velvety smooth surface of the eye prevents 
chafing with its attendant seconds. 


These flexible heddles are easy for the operative to 
thread. They make for steady loom production free from 
costly delays. 


 Heddles are made of steel wire, heat treated and 
tempered to the right degree. 
come far between. 


Obviously, replacements 


May we send samples? 


CL, S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Leicester, Mass. 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 
Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 


Starches, we are gratified aft 
they have received. 
Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 


the widespread recognition 


AMALIE PRODUCTS 


**Fair is not 


Good Enough for You 


Find Out How Sonneborn Warp Dressing 
Helps You to Get Better Weaving 


There are many cotton mills today getting “fair” production 
that would get a great deal more if they heard the whole 
story of Sonneborn savings from one of our experts. 


Amalol and Gtluantine, the Sonneborn warp dressing prep- 
arations, are the results of years of study and research in 
our textile laboratories. These products are proving them- 
selves a positive aid to the production of the highest quality 
weaving—helping to secure a uniform size regain. Daily 
performance in many prominent New England and South- 
ern mills testifies to this. 


There is a,mill using Amalol and Gluantine in your vicinity. 
Write us for its name and the names of many other users 
= of these products. Let one of our experts. show you in your 
= plant how scientific warp dressing wiil wid in getting quality 


weaving. 
No obligation. Write 


1 L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
116 Fifth Avenue New York 


Southwestern Distributors 
SONNEBORN BROS. 
Dallas, Texas 
Amalol—for cotton warp dressing—Gluantine 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


SONNEBORN SC*S.INC., NEW 


Thursday, February 21, 1924. 


The 


Liberty Knotter 


$12.50 


is something absolutely new. It-is Southern 
product made for Southern mills by Southern 
people, who know the requirements and have 
provided for them. 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


Write for Information 


Mill Devices Co. Durham, N. C. 


A. B. CARTER, Sales Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 
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Cotton 


N scanning the various reviews of 


trade which make their appear- 
ance at this time of the year, I find 
there is general agreement that the 
New Year is starting with an indi- 
eation of an improvement in the 
state of trade. The world, it is 
thought, is beginning to settle down 
in earnest after the war, demand is 
improving all round, and the num- 
bers of unemployed are lessening 
appreciably. Consumers throughout 
the world are greatly impoverished 
still, but there are certain com- 
modities that are vital to life and 


_must be had; and now that it is seen 


that prices have at last reached a 
fairly stable level, it is clear that 
buyers cannot maintain their re- 
stricted operations much longer. 
All trades are said to be participat- 


ing in the better times that have 


begun, “save, perhaps, cotton, which 
is really deep in the doldrums,” as 
one writer put it. 

Now, why, may I ask, should cot- 
ton, the greatest of all our manu- 
facturing industries, not be sharing 
in the improved conditions that are 
manifesting themselves, and why is 
it, when a better return is being 
made to investors in iron, steel, coal, 
and other staple industries, that 
should continue to make 
such a poor showing in the balance 
sheets of many of our spinning and 


weaving concerns in Lancashire and 


neighbouring counties? | 
Let me answer briefly. It is that 
all other industries have been alive 
to the value of organization, while 
those engaged in the production of 
cotton goods have continued a nar- 
row, selfish and individualistic pol- 
icy, which, besides being a disas- 
trous one financially, has reduced 
the trade to a state of chaos and left 
it unprepared to make the most of 
reviving trade conditions. Had we 
had a control board established 
three years ago, when the slump 
commenced, as I have so often and 
so consistently advocated, we should 
by now have both stopped our losses 
and have had our spindles and looms 
more busily employed. These things 
we should have accomplished first 
of all by regulating supply to de- 
mand, and secondly by taking such 
steps as would have prevented «us 
from being so scandalously exploited 
as we have been in the matter of 
raw material. By making to stock 


*Reprinted from Manchester Guardian. 


By Sir Charles Ww. Macara, Bart. 


we have encouraged prices of cotton. 


to be put up against us, and by not 
insisting collectively on a reasonable 


minimum for our yarn and cloth we: 


have undoubtedly put obstacles in 
the way of trade expansion. This 
last statement may appear on the 
face of it to be a contradictory one, 
but everyone knows that one of the 
greatest discouragements to trade 
lies in unsettled and constantly fluc- 
tuating prices, and especially are 
orders difficult to book when it is 
known that forced liquidations are 
taking place day after day. 

Therefore I say it is imperative 
that we should get our affairs on a 
co-operative basis at the earliest 
possrble moment, and I am in hopes 
that by the time this article is in 
print the Joint Cotton Committee, 
over which the Deputy Mayor of 
Manchester presides, will have come 
to a decision favorable to the estab- 
lishment of a body—call it a control 
board, advisory board, or what you 
will—which will have power in the 
first place to speak for the large 
section of the trade spinning Ameri- 
can cotton, and ultimately, I firmly 
believe, for the whole trade. I 
guarantee to say that if this is done 
it will be a matter of a few short 
weeks only before spinners and 
manufacturers are, if not making 
profits of any magnitude, at least all 
making their own, which will be 
something a great many have not 
done for three years past. Moreover, 
not long will elapse before mills are 
running longer hours, for though 
prices of goods are bound to be high 
for some time to come there is a 
better market than we have at pres- 
ent if we can but get down to more 
stable conditions of trading. 


Elsewhere I have dealt very fully 
with the many pressing reasons for 
moving quickly in the matter of 
establishing a control scheme to 
rescue the industry from financial 
ruin, but I am constantly being re- 
minded that there are a great many 
questions of high policy calling for 
attention in addition to the para- 
mount ones of stopping our losses 
on yarn and clothing and organizing 
a better supply of the raw material. 
I have before me, for instance, a 
letter from America asking my 
opinion as to the desirability of 
abolishing markets in futures, a 
matter eminently fitted for refer- 


ence to a control board. My corre- 
spondent, one of the largest spinners 
and manufacturers in New England, 
is aS anxious as we in this country 
are to put a stop to the gambling 
that goes on in the raw material, 
and goes so far as to suggest that 
dealings in futures should be dis- 
pensed with altogether. His conclu- 
sions are mteresting. He says: 

“Recent consideration of this sub- 
ject convinces me more and more 
that the futures market is not bene- 
ficial to spinners. I have been in- 
terested all my life in wool manu- 
facturing, as well as cotton. We get 
along a great deal better without a 
futures market in wool, and have 
much steadier market conditions. Of 
course, in both raw materials the 
law of supply and demand ulti- 
mately prevails and fixes the price, 
but in cotton we are subject to spec- 
ulative -fluctuations which are dis- 
turbing to the industry, and make 
conditions much more difficult for 
spinners. When a whole crop can 
be sold in one week on the cotton 
exchanges if creates an artificial 
condition that is entirely different 
from legitimate buying and selling 
of raw material. .' Of course 
the abolition of the futures market 
would mean a reddjustment of busi- 
ness methods, and it may be inad- 
visable or impossible to accomplish 
this change, but I can assure you 
that, as stated above, the wool in- 
dustry is very much better without 

Personally, I do not see how we in 
the cotton trade are to do without 
legitimate dealings in futures, but I 
would say that there should be no 
futures dealings unless there was 
actual cotton held against them, and 
the system should be so worked as 
to assist mills to finance their 
stocks, and not to encourage gam- 
bling by all and sundry to the detri- 
ment of cottoh growers, spinners, 
manufacturers, and merchants and 
consumers. Within the past few 
days only I heard of a London ac- 
tress who wrote to a house in the 
North asking the broker to buy her 
“futures.” What futures were she 
evidently had not the remotest idea, 
her order being for “1,000 futures 
shares.” She probably thought there 
was a mill of that name when rec- 
ommended to “buy futures.” 

How long, I should like to know, 


are Lancashire spinners to be the 
puppets of those who juggle with 
cotton, both inside and outside the 
exchanges? [s it not time that we 
had a body with sufficient firmness 
and power to deal with so crying a 
scandal? My suggestion is that if 
we cannot do without the futures 
market, we can at least do some- 
thing to frustrate those who are 
now so cruelly penalizing the people 
who are engaged in the cotton trade. 
Why, for instance, should we not 
call for a substantial deposit, or tax, 
on every futures transaction, the 
money to be refunded to the genuine 
trader when he called for his cotton, 
and forfeited in the case of those 
who are simply gambling? The very 
fact that a good big tax had to be 
paid; or an expensive contract stamp 
bought, would deter those who now 
simply stake nothing and pick up 
differences. The advantage would 
be incalculable, for it is this buying 
and selling of futures by people out- 
side the markets which is largely 
responsible for the present discon- 
certing variations in prices. Af all 
events, I would make all -futures 
transactions carry the levy of six- 
pence per bale which is now being 
paid by eoetton spinners in this 
country. It is ridiculous that bales 
used should be subject to a tax 
while the gambler’s bale should go 
free. If he will persist in dealing in 
imaginary bales and so run up the 
price of those which are actually 
needed to clothe the people of the 
world, he ought certainly not to get 
off easier than the genuine trader. 
But best of all, of course, would be 
the creation of a reserve of cotton 
under Government control when- 
ever possible, as I advocated at At- 
lanta, Ga., so long ago as 1907; for 
no gambler would risk his money if 
he knew that a substantial number 
of bales could be thrown upon the 
market at any moment to check ar- 
tificial booms in the raw material. 
But I do not, as I have said, be- 
lieve it would be wisdom to abolish 
futures altogether, although I am 
aware that Continental countries 
and some of our own big groups are 
beginning to buy largely for stock 
whenever they consider the moment 
favorable, and to let futures alone 
altogether. This may suit big com- 
binations with large resources, but 
it is doubtful whether the trade 
generally could follow their exam- 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Forty Years of Faithful 


Service 


at. 
es 


Here is a Ladew Flintstone that has 


been on the job forty years. 


+ 


Through all 


this long life of service it has earried the 
load in a textile mill where uninterrupted 
performance is a great consideration. 


Edward R. Ladew Company, Inc., has 
been making leather belting since 1835, 
and today the name “Ladew’” stands in the 
very front rank among the successful 
belting manufacturers of the world. This 
position, won by adherence to high busi- 
ness ideals which have placed the user’s 
satisfaction first at all times, is being 
maintained in every department of the 


Ladew organization. 


INCORPORATED 


Edward R. Ladew Co. 


29 Murray Street, New York 


= 
= 


Thursday, February 21, 1924. 


A G 
TEXTILE SALESMEN 


EARL 8S. DRAPER. 
Landscape Architect) 


Karl S. Draper eame 
Southern 


South as 
representative of John 


*Nolen, City Planner of Cambridge, 


EARL 8. DRAPER, 


Mass., but decided to engage im 
business for himself and now has 
the second largest. organization of 


his kind in the United States. 


Earl was born in Massachusetts 
and attended Massachusetts State 
College. Before coming South he 
had five years’ experience in land- 
scape offices in the East and in the 
Middle West and he is the only 
member of the American Society of. 
Landseape Architects south of 
Riehmond. 

Since organizing his business he 
has handled landseape developments 
for more than 150 Southern textile 
plants and has been a big factor in 
the past seven years in the improve- 
ment of Southern mill villages. 

He has an organization of fifteen 
to twenty men and in addition to his 
office in Charlotte, has a branch of- 
fice in Atlanta, Ga. 

In a large measure the success of 
Karl Draper has been due to his 
tireless energy and to his person- 
ality. 

In order to inerease the efficiency 
of his work he spent several months 
last year studying housing and vil- 
lage development in. England and on 
the Continent of Europe. : 

Karl is married, has four sons and 
has just completed a very handsome 
home in Myers Park, Charlotte, N. C. 


M. TERRYBERRY. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co.) 


No man who travels among the humor makes him a welcome visitor 


eotton mills of the South 
known E. 


is better 
M. Terryberry, but 


M. TERRYBERRY., 


few ever knew his real name to be 
Kdward Morley Terryberry. 

His ability as a salesman is. well 
recognized and his uniform good 


aft the mills. 

“Terry” is older than he looks, 
having been born in 1867 at Youngs- 
town, N. ¥. He is married and has 
five daughters whom he avers are as 
good looking as their daddy. 

After twenty years in the mill 
business as operative, overseer, su- 
perintendent and designer, he came 
South as salesman for the Steel 
Heddle Manufacturing Company and 
filled that position for seven years. 
He was with Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
for three years, but has been South- 
ern representative for Howard Bros. 
Manufacturing Company for the 
past twelve vears and has made- 
good. 

He formerly covered the entire 
South but on his recommendation 
Howard Bros. Manufacturing Com- 
pany employed Guy Melchor for the 
Southern part of the field and 
“Terry” now devotes most of his 
time to the Carolinas. 

Since he went with Howard Bros. 
Manufacturing Company their busi- 
ness with Southern mills has greatly 
increased and he has organized a 
repair shop in Atlanta for them. 


Pocket Size 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 
Contains Complete data relative to Southern Mills 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 


Revised Twice Yearly 
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Yearly Cotton 


By Robert Skliar, Textile Division, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in Boston Transcript. 


In the five years before the war 
the annual cotton crop in the United 
States averaged about 13,000,000 
bales while the production during 
1921 and 1922 and the production in 
1923 as estimated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
are, respectively: 7,954,000, 9,762,000 
and 10,081,000 bales. So far these 
small crops have not been offset by 
increased production in other coun- 
tries, though figures sometimes are 
quooted to show the increased use 
of other than American growths. 
This is an error brought about by 
using percentages instead of abso- 
lute figures.’ In such cases the in- 
crease in other growths is merely a 
relative one, resulting from the. de- 
creased proportion of American. A 
comparison of the 1913 and 1922 
crops will illustrate this point with 
sufficient clearness. 

In 1913 the production in the 
United States amounted to 14,156,000 
bales of 478 pounds net; in the other 
countries to 8,456,000 bales: world 
total to 22,612,000 bales: in 1922. it 
was respectively as follows: United 
States, 9,762,000; the other countries, 
7,885,000 bales; the world total 17,- 
647,000 bales. Reduced to percent- 
ages of the total, the production in 
the other countries was 37 per cent 
in 1913 and 45 per cent in 1922, thus 
showing a considerable increase in 
1922 while, as a matter of fact, the 
production in 1922 was actually 571,- 
000 bales less than in 1913 for the 
other countries. 

While consumption has been be- 
low normal during the past few 
years, owing to disturbed economic 
conditions, it is increasing as condi- 
tions become more stabilized. Thus 
the world consumption in 1920-21 
was 16,914,000 bales of 478 pounds 
net: im 4921-22, 20,035,000 bales; and 
in 1922-23 21,041,000 bales, repre- 
senting a progressive increase. The 
accumulated stocks in the Far East 
and the Near East are reported to 
he greatly reduced and demand from 
those sections is increasing. Mills 
in Great Britain which spin Ameri- 
can cotton have been running on 
a fifty per cent basis for some time, 
but beginning with December 1 or- 
ganized short time was abandoned 
and mill activity was increased ma- 
terially. In Europe as a whole spin- 
ning has increased somewhat in re- 
cent months. 

The short crops in the United 
States and lower world stocks on the 
one hand and increased consump- 
fion on the other, coupled with the 
resulting high price of raw cotton 
has stimulated efforts to develop 
new cotton producing areas and to 
increase production in the present 
fields. Such efforts are not new. 
Atlempts to grow. cotton. in new 
fields and to increase the yield in 
the present fields have been made 
for many years. Up to the present 


these efforts have not resulted in a 
material increase in cotton produc- 
slight 


tion. Notwithstanding the 
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Consumption Show 
Gains 


progress in this direction, however, 
the results are not entirely discour- 
aging. It has been shown that cot- 
ton can be grown in several regions 
and, if the world demand continues 
fo exceed the supply and the price 
remains high for a reasonable length 
of time. production in new fields un- 
doubtedly will increase. | 


In connection with the above, a } 


few comments on future demands 
may he interesting. Ordinarily the 
demand for cotton increases because 
of use in new industries, increase 
per capita for current uses and the 
increase in population. The increase 
from the last cause may be roughly 
calculated as follows: The popula- 
tion of the United States has in- 
ereased from 76 million in 1900 to 
106 million in 1920 or at the rate of 
one and one-half: million persons 
annually. In 1923 the consumption 
per capita of raw cotton in the 
United States was 30.3 pounds. On 
the basis, therefore, of one and one- 
half million annual increase in the 
number of persons and a consump- 
tion per capita of about thirty 
pounds, the increase in demand for 
cotton in the United States because 
of the growth of. population alone 
would be about 90,000 bales annu- 
ally. This would indicate that thirty 
years hence the cotton requirements 
of the United States alone will ap- 
proximate ten million bales. 

Information on world population 
and consumption per capita is not 
satisfactory, but assuming that the 
world demand will advance so that 
the ratio of consumption by the 
United States and by the rest of the 
world will remain the same. within 
thirty years the world requirements 
of cotton may be about thirty mil- 
lion bales. It therefore seems as if 
the present is a timely period to in- 
tensify the development of cotton 
in all suitable areas.” 


Nicaragua’s Textile Trade. 


Cotton manufactures are the chief 
import of Nicaragua, and they are 
also a more or‘less constant factor 
from year to year. The abnormal 
stocks imported in 1919 and 1920, 
however, resulted in low figures 
during 1921, nor did 1922 quite reach 
the normal except as to the readily 
salable plain drills, nearly all of 
which come from the United States. 
In figured cottons of the better 
grades and narrow widths England 
still competes, especially in thread, 
but the great bulk of the trade re- 
mains with the United States. 


Foreign Textile Prices Compared. 


Comparisons of prices of British 
and foreign textiles issued by the 
British National Union of Manufac- 
turers “have been received from 
Consular Clerk Alfred Nutting, Lon- 
don, and will be loaned to interested 
persons upon applieation to the tex- 
tile division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 


Interior Weave Room Showing Installation of Bahnson Humidifiers 


Maintaining /5 per cent Relative Humidity 


“A Word to the Wise” 


Manufacturer will be sufficient. Its the 
BAHNSON System you will want for your 
mill before the windy weather sets in. 


A Humidifying System that is Automatically 
Controlled. It is through the individual auto- 
matic control feature of the BAHNSON 
System that the user eliminates dry spots in 
the mill. 


A Humidifying System that distributes the 
humidity evenly throughout the mill. It is 
through the fan on each BAHNSON Humidi- 
fier that the user will keep ‘the inside air 
freely circulating, obtaining thereby an even 
and thorough distribution of moisture 
throughout the mill. es 


Users of the BAHNSON Humidifier will tell 

you that its the BAHNSON System you want 

installed in your mill before the windy 
weather sets in. 


Our services are yours for the asking 


The BAHNSON Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 437 Fifth Avenue 
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More Business— 


Better Business 


for 1924 


Get a flying start this year; get in touch with the market; 
keep in contact with the buyers who make the business; 


exhibit at the 
20th 
KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION 


Under the Auspices of the National Association of 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 


Philadelphia, April 7--11 


Commercial Museum 


The greatest businaemnaleian event in the industry ; an 
annual “get-together” where anuledbinete of Knitting 
Machinery, Mill Equipment and hiceiniiia Knitted 
Underwear and Outerwear, Yarns, etc., come to display 


their lines. 2 


The only time and the only place where the Manufac- 
turer, the Jobber and the Retailer find exceptional oppor- 


tunity for personal contact. 
Application for Exhibition Space 
should be made at once. 


Address all communications to the Executive Offices of 


PARK SQUARE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Under the Personal Direction of 
CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 


Thursday, February 21, 1924. 


Lower Costs Through Profit Sharing 


By M. P. Whittall, President, M. J. Whittall Association 


Reprinted by special permission 
from Factory, the Magazine of 
Management.” 


N the past. year we have increased 

the effective wages of our workers 
greatly, without raising prices of 
our product. And we have increased 
our profits by several score thou- 
sands of dollars. At the same time 
we secured an increase in produc- 
tion which we badly needed, with- 
out adding a square foot of space or 
a machine or a man. The increase 
in production for the past year has 
averaged about 10%, which in itself 
is very important, but toward the 
end of the year the production was 
higher, so that an increase of 30% 
during the ensuing vear seems by no 
means impossible. 

These results are of high value, 
but they are only minor results 
compared with what I believe is a 
still greater one. We have secured 
the hearty good-will and daily co- 
operation of our men. 

The president of the union who 
led our weavers on strike two years 
ago was elected the first chairman 
of the works council, as an antagon- 
istic or at least precautionary meas- 


ure by the men. This was exactly 


what we desired. Through the works 
council he and other members were 
initiated mto an inside view of the 
problems and service of manage- 
ment, gave their intelligent and 
zealous co-operation, and soon the 
former president of the union was 
one of the best workers for co-oper- 
ation and economy in operation. “T 
wish we had started this plan three 
vears earlier,” he said, intimating 
that the strike which he had led 
would not have occurred at all. For 
the employes now understand the 
major dynamic problems of cost 
reduction and its connection with 
steady production and close-geared 
operation. And for our part, the 
management works in an informal 
partnership with the workers, a 
partnership which is on a definite 
financial basis. 

We give 50% of all reductions in 
labor costs to the employes. The 
other 50% goas to the management. 
Each 50% portion is a very consid- 
erable sum. Last year the company 
put $88,000 into its savings. account, 
and an equal sum was distributed 
to workers. And we are only at the 
beginning of the plan. 

This disbursement meant that the 
average worker in our plant re- 
ceived a little more than $88 in 
economy dividends during the year. 
This is equivalent to the income 
from an investment of $2,200 in 4% 
Liberty Bonds. 

Cost Reductions. 

Savings began almost the first day 
after we had started the 50-50 plan, 
for even at the end of the first five 
weeks’ period there was a dividend 
paid to the workers. It was a small 
one, only 7%—or, as the dividend 
period is five weeks,.equivalent to 
1.40% of their wages. We had fore- 
seen that the dividend would be 
small. Even if a worker's wage is 
only $20 a week 7% of that is over 
one dollar, and the dollar bill, com- 


ing apparently from nowhere but 
from a little co-operation which 
costs nothing and entails no labor, is 
a visible and appreciable return. 


That wds the reason for making the — 


dividend period include five weeks, 
so that no dividend should be less 
than a dollar. We had foreseen that 
the first dividend would be small 
and a dividend expressed. in cents is 
not so strong an inducement as a 
dividend in dollars. 

Dividends were thus immediately 
created from even the first unskilled 
attempts at universal co-operation. ~ 
This dividend was actually earned 
through concrete reductions in cost, 
and was not declared artificially for 
the mere purpose of encouraging. 
workers, although it did, of course, 
encourage them greatly. 

During the first weeks, our men, 
skilled as they were in their sepa- 
rate processes, were only appren- 
tices in co-operation. As they learned 
their new trade of co-operation, and 
became more and more like jour- 
neymen manufacturers, costs were 
reduced still further and dividends 
increased. From the original 7% 
they went to 10%, 20%, and in 
March, 1922, they reached for the 
first time. 40%.. Then they settled 
down to between 30% and 35% for — 
some time before they began to rise 
consistently again. | 

Reeently the plant broke all rec- 
ords for dividends, and also broke 
all records for a week’s production 
and a day’s production. The records 
were not broken by a very large 
amount, but they were broken, and 
will be broken again and again, each 
lime perhaps by small amounts, but 
each time represents a forward step. 
Our men are still apprentices in the 
trade of eo-operation, but when 
they have spent several years learn- 
ing this'new trade just as they for- 
merly spent several years in learn- 
ing to weave, we can searcely fail 
to get.greater and greater results 
for both the management and the 
workers. 

No Set Rule. 

Deterination of the standards from 
which to caleulate reduced eosts is 
the first step. Here there is no set 
rule. The production and cost rec- 
ords for several years back must be 
studied for several weeks to arrive 
at a simple unit from which to cal- 
culate savings and dividends quickly. 

Our production is measured at 
one principal point for the entire 
plant. The labor costs for the entire 
plant are allocated to this produc- 
tion, and compared with former 
costs proportioned to the same pro- 
duction. 

Then the entire labor savings for 
the whole plant, no matter in what 
department they were made, are 
pooled for all the employes in all 
departments, from which central 
pool all employes draw shares pro- 
portioned to their wages. This poo! 
of saving ties the entire foree and 
all departments together in a unity 
of interest. | 

The employes in all departments 
watch the principal poimt of pro- 
duction as closely as if they were 
general managers of the plant. 


| 
a7 
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This focusing of attention of the 
entire plant on the strategic point 
is in itself sufficient to insure great 
economies. 

Our looms are the neck of the 
bottle. Weaving is the crucial proc- 
ess. If a weaver can just stand in 
front of his loom and let it run, he 
is turning out production, not only 
for his loom but'for the whole plant. 

In order that he may merely stand 
in front of his loom and let it run, 
he must be supplied with excellent 
yarn which does not break and stop 
the loom: he must have yarn of the 
right color at the right time; he 
must have all the preparatory proc- 
esses, well done so as to offer the 
least breakage and the fewest ex- 
ceptions to routine. Therefore the 
character of the work done by every 
worker on preparatory processes in 
distant rooms has a direct effect 
upon the work of the looms, which 
is the most costly single element. 

Under our 50-50 plan, the workers 
in these other rooms share _ the 
economies in weaving which result 
from well-prepared material. So 
now, all other departments prepare 
bobbins and other accessories better 
than they ever did before. There 
are hundreds of eyes watching the 
work of each man’s hands, with a 
more instantaneous response than 
any foreman could secure. 

We first established a basic unit 
of production, and considered every 
other cost as overhead to be propor- 
tioned to this standard element. We 
found out the total labor cost 
throughout the mill and for each 
standard unit during a certain cal- 
endar period which we decided re- 
produced normial conditions of the 
past. Anything this is saved each 
week from such former unit costs 
is divided 50-50 with the employes. 

Every week we calculate the num- 
ber of standard yards produced dur- 
ing the week and multiply by the 
former normal overhead costs. This 
gives what the theoretical total 
labor cost for this quantity of pro- 
duction would be if we were still 
operating under former conditions. 

We then set beside. this theoreti- 
cal figure the actual current labor 
cost for the same week. The differ- 
ence gives the savings. 

Savings Accumulate. | 

When the savings accumulate for 
five weeks, the employees’ half of 
the savings is divided by the payroll 
to get the dividend rate.. Each em- 
ployee’s average weekly wages dur- 
ing the five weeks’ period are multi- 
plied by the proper dividend per- 
centage, and the resulting sum is 
‘put into a separate dividend enve- 
lope. 


Issuing the dividend in a separate 
envelope is important. It gives the 
employee concrete evidence of the 
value of co-operation, which he can 
hold in his hand, look at and admire. 
It stimulates him to a further exer- 
cise of co-operation. The dividend 
envelope advertises industrial co- 
operation to his family when he 
shows the envelope to his wife. 
When she.asks ‘him, “What is all 
this talk about co-operation?” he 
can point to the envelope. 

The fact that standard yards are 
parallel with weavers’ piece earn- 
ings makes each week’s calculation 
very short. It only takes 15 or 20 
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minutes to figure out each dividend 
percentage. 

In fact, so simple is it, and so 
closely does it rise and fall with the 
quantity of production that the 
workers themselves can tell with 
uneanny accuracy at the close of 
the week what the dividend will be. 
They can tell the accountants what 
it will be before the accountants 
themselves have figured it out, and 
the workers’ prediction will be cor- 
rect within a few per cent. This 
simplicity of measurement has an 
important effect. in visualizing far 
the workers the dividends which 
will come to them from further in- 
erease of production or frtuher 
economies in costs. , 


The next step after the determi- 


nation of proper production stand- 
ards was to call a mass-meeting of 
the workers and explain the propo- 
sition. To disseminate further de- 
tailed explanation, and to guide the 
workers from time to time, a works 
council was elected consisting of 
one representative to every 40 
workers or less, making 30 council 
members in all. No foremen are 
members of this council. 


The council met for an hour from 
11 to 12 on the company’s time every 
week for the first six or eight weeks. 
Then they met only every two weeks 
thereafter. These meetings dissem- 
inated further information about 
the 50-50 partnership and savings. 


The Week’s Cotton Trade. 


Sensational declines in cotton 
prices occurred during the week 


ending February 15,- the average of 


quotations for No. 5 middling cotton 
in ten designated spot markets los- 
ing a littke more than 2 cents per 
pound on March future contracts on 
the New York Cotton Exchange los- 
ing 214 points. Some of the causes 
of the decline were said to be re- 
ports of proposed curtailment by 
English spinners, labor troubles in 
England, better progress with farm 
work in the South due to more fa- 
vorable weather, and continued 
stagnation in the cotton goods mar- 
ket with goods accumulating in the 
hands of mill agents, the latter 
hedging their stocks of yarns and 
goods by sales of future contracts 
in the cotton future markets. There 
were also reports to the effect that 
the spot basis in the South toward 
the end of the week was weakening 
and that part of the weight in the 
future markets was due to hedge 
sales by holders of spot cotton: 
Liquidation of long speculative ac- 
counts and other selling continued 
throughout the week. 


The census report of the 14th 
showed that domestic mills con- 
sumed 576,644 bales of cotton in 
January, a figure much in excess of 
the average expectations of the 
trade. However, it failed to stimu- 
late any material buying interest in 
the market. The consumption for 
December was 461,560 bales, and for 
January, 1923, 670,306 bales. The 


excess of exports for this season up 
to February 15, over exports for the 
corresponding period of last season 
was practically maintained so that 
the statistical position of raw cotton 
continued as strong as ever. 


AD Open Letter To 
MILL EXECUTIVES 


Gentlemen: 


We are absolutely sincere in our belief we can substantially 
cut your cost of cleaning roving bobbins or feeler bobbins. 


Our belief is based on the fact that we already have substan- 
tially cut bobbin cleaning costs in literally hundreds of mills in the 
United States, Canada and foreign countries. 


Mill executives who have installed our Termaco machines for 
cleaning roving bobbins, or our Utsman machines for cleaning 
feeler bobbins, not only report an important lowering of the cost 
of cleaning, but they report a greatly reduced cost for bobbins. 


Bobbins cleaned by the Termaco or Utsman machines are not 
only cleaned more thoroughly, but they last longer. 


Waste taken from the bobbins by the Termato does not have 
to be reworked to take out the twist, and both the Termaco and 
Utsman remove waste without scattering it about the mill. 


Our machines are simplicity, itself, to operate, and they are 
ruggedly constructed to give long, uninterrupted, always satisfac- 
tory service. 


Cost of operation is so small as to be a negligible item—when 
compared with the savings made. 


The Termaco cleans wpwards of 30,000 roving bobbins each 
working day. The Single End Utsman cleans 40,000 feeler. bob- 
bins. The Double End Utsman cleans 80,000 feeler bobbins each 
working day. 


Your mill may be the exception where we cannot substantially 


reduce bobbin cleaning costs. However, it costs you nothing nor 


_ puts you under the slightest obligation to learn the facts and actual 


figures. 


Our Engineering Department will give you unbiased, exact in- 
formation as to just what a Termaco or Utsman installation will 
accomplish in your own particular case. 


Write us, stating whether you are interested in cleaning rov- 


ing or feeler bobbins. We will send you data you will find of real 
interest. | 


Very Truly Yours, 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., INC. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


P. S. General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., our representa- 
tive for New York and New England, carries a complete stock of 
parts for the convenience of northern mills. We are represented 
in South Carolina by E. S. Player, Masonic Temple, Greenville, S.C. - 
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the Lextile Machinery Shops 


Continued from last week) 


EAVING Boston at 11. o’elock 
Thursday morning, January 24, I 
reached Pawtucket, R. I, at 12:20 
o'clock, and going to Chamber of 
Commerce, took lunch with the 
Pawtucket Rotary Club. 
Manville-dJenckes Co. 

After lunch I walked to the Man- 
ville-Jenckes Company and was 
pleased to find the agent, F. C. Hall, 
in his office. : 

Mr. Hall was formerly superin- 
tendent at Lumberton, N. C., and at 
the Dan River Division of the Riy- 
erside & Dan River Mills and now 
comes South frequently in connec- 
tion with the Loray Mill at Gastonia, 
which belongs to the group of mills 
- With which he is connected. 

I have long had a high regard for 
the personality and ability of Mr. 
Hall and I enjoyed spending an hour 
with him. He offered to show me 
over the mill but I had another call 
to make. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Leaving the Manville-Jenckes Mill, 
I caught a taxi and drove to. the 
Collins Bros. Machime Co. 

Chas. E- Collins, the president, 
was away ‘but I was given a. wel- 
come by B. F. Collins, the treasurer, 
and W. W. Collins, the secretary. 

The business. of manufacturing 
twisters and spoolers was begun in 
1866 by Wm. W. Gollins and Joseph 


business of the Collins Bros. 


By David Clark, Editor 


N. Collins. It was then carried on 
by their sons, Henry Collins and 
Joseph Collins, and now that. they 
have passed away, the business has 
been incorporated and is managed 
by three grandsons of the found- 
ers. 

When I called in former years, I 
always enjoyed talking to Joseph 
Collins and I regretted to find that 
he died about two years ago. 

Joseph Collins knew a lot about 
the early stages of the textile indus- 
try and was, to me, an interesting 
man. 


These of the 
Ma- 
chine Company; first, it has always 
heen run by the Collins family, and 
second, they have year in and year 
out manufactured twisters and have 
in these years learned much about 
them. 


There are two other things that I 
should mention: first, I never found 
a member of the Collins family at 
the plant that he was not in over- 
alls and showing evidence of actual 
work, and second, every member of 
the family has an abiding faith in 
their machines. They say that Col- 


are two features 


lins twisters not only run with less 


power but is so. built as to stand 
more wear than other twisters. 
They also say that they were the 


first builders of tape driven twist- 
ers. 

At one time they built spinning 
frames but decided to specialize on 
twisters and spoolers. 


Collins Bros: Machine Company 


do not have a foundry but get their | 


casting from an excellent foundry in 
Pawtucket. 


Their shop is filled with machines, 
many of which are automatic, and 
they seem to have a very high type 
of workmen. 

As a curiosity, they have at one 
side of the room the first machine 
used in this country for boring 
bolsters and it was originally pur- 
chased second hand in England. 


They take a special pride in the 
building of the eylinders. 
Through long experience they de- 
vised a method of building a light 
running but rigid cylinder and state 
that they have rarely known one of 
their cylinders to come apart in a 
mill, 


They use extreme care in the 
manufacture of spindles and claim 
that their spindle not only saves 
much power but is very strong and 
requires very few repairs. 

They have given years to the 
manufacture of twisters and ean 
justly claim that three generations 


by specializing have learned much. 
They seemed to be very busy and 
had-a number of twisters and spool- 
ers on the erection floor. 
The taxi came back for me in 
time to catch the 4:10 train from 
Central Falls-Pawtucket station for 


Boston. 


The Stafford Company. 


Leaving Boston at. 12:35 o’clock 
Friday, January 25, I reached . 
Readsville, Mass., at 1:20 p. m. and 
it was only a short walk to the plant 
of the Stafford Company. 


I found the president, G. P. Er- 
bard, in the office and enjoyed a 
talk with him until the treasurer, 
C. W. Lilly, and KE. H- Erhard re- 
turned from lunch. | 


E. H. Erhard, a son of G. P. Er- 
hard, is in charge of all manufac- 
turing operations and he showed 
me over the plant. 


I soon realized that they had ex- 
panded a great deal since I was 
there about six years ago. 


They now have a capacity for 
producing 30 looms per day and 
their erecting floor has room for 
240 looms at a time but cannot take 
care of that number if they are 
broad looms. | 

They manufacture looms for cot- 
ton, silk, light worsted and light 
duck. They do not manufacture 
wool looms or heavy duck looms. 
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“WE'VE GOT IT” 


The Only Real, Reliable, absolutely fool proof, satis- 


factory ‘AUTOMATIC BUNCH BUILDER” 


on the market 


Before Installation After lostallation 
Holcomb Bunch Holcomb Buach 
Builder Builder 
50 yds, of waste 10 yds. of waste 


Our Guarantee 


The “HOLCOMB” Automatic Bunch Builder is the result of years of development work by a prac- 
tical mill man. It is fully perfected and has long been in successful operation in a score of mills. 
It is fool proof; has no wearing parts to get out of order; requires no oil; builds the bunch auto- || 
matically only when the ring rail is lowered to doff; and requires absolutely no attention of the : 
operator for setting or resetting. Remove the “personal element!” 
80 per cent. Write now for our proposition. 


Remove the waste! 


Saves 


OVER 1,100 INSTALLATIONS NOW OPERATING 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Holcomb Bunch Builder Co. 
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Erhard 


‘connected with a business 
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They build both shuttle change 
and bobbin change looms and say 
that many of their customers still 
prefer the shuttle change loom. 

Mr. E. H. Erhard first showed me 
the wood working department and 
if eontains many machines each 
fitted with suction systems to carry 
off the sawdust and chips. 

They make the layout of ash but 
many other parts are made from 
Oregon fir. 

In sawing pieces such as are used 
for lays, the wood is placed on an 
endless metal belt and -therefore 
travels straight with no chance for 
the saw to throw it out of line. 

Probably the most interesting 
part of their work is the manufac- 
ture of loom crank shafts. 

Iron of special composition is 
heated at the place the crank is to 
be formed and is placed in a heavy 
frame. When the power is thrown 
on a plunger slowly pushes the 
heated place forward while others 
press the sides of the crank into the 
right shape. 

The entire operation takes less 


than half a minute and every crank 


is formed just alike. 

They say that all the mills having 
Stafford looms do not report a total 
of over twelve broken crank shafts 
a year. 

They use the rotary gear cutting 
system for all of their gears, that is, 
the gears are cut with a planer mo- 
tion, the cutter being shaped exactly 
like the gear that is to run with the 
gear being formed. 

In the machine room they use 
many automatic machines and the 


loom sides are milled in very large: 


machines that complete the entire 
operation while the loom side is on 
the machine. 

I was shown through a compara- 
tively new and very modern equip- 
ped foundry. 

They plan. at an early date to 
change the foundry into machine 
shop and build a new foundry oul 
beyond the present one. 


Their pattern room contains 
about 60,000 patterns, which gives 
an idea of the incidental expenses 
of this 
kind. 

The patterns are packed in draw- 
ers that ean be pulled from either 
side of a cabinet but the adjoining 
cabinet is placed just close enough 
to prevent a drawer being pulled 
entirely out and dropping on the 
floor, 


In no shop that I have visited 
have IL found a more efficient sys- 
fem. The loom is divided into mo- 
tions and the parts are carried 
through in lots so that there will 
be no surplus of any one part. 

After manufacture the parts are 
stored in bins under numbers and 
carried from them to the looms as 
erected. 

So accurate is their system that 
they know every day the exact 
number of each part on hand, 

Before returning to the office Mr. 
showed me the _ testing 
room. in which. there are about ten 
looms for experimental purposes. 

In showing the latest model, he 
explained how they had been work- 
ing to get all nuts and bolts, and 
parts upon when the loom fixer had 
to work, where they could be easily 
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reached. Practically none of these 
parts are now left near the center 
of the loom. : 

Their idea has been to make the 
loom fixer’s work easier- 

After a short talk with Mr. G., P. 
Erhard and Mr. Lilly, I walked to 
Thos. Leyland & Co., but found Mr. 
Walsh was away, so I left Readville 
on the 4:20 train for Boston. 


Thos. Leyland & Co. | 


I left on the 9:27 train Monday 
morning, January 28, for Readville, 
Mass. It was five degrees below zero 
at 7 o'clock that morning, but I was 


glad that if was above zero when I 


reached Readville about 10 o'clock, 
for I had a quarter mile walk down 
the railroad track. 

Arriving at Thos. Leyland & Co., I 
met Mr. F. T. Walsh, the president, 
whom I have known for a number 
of years. 

Mr. Walsh is one of a very limited 
number of men in this country who 
are experienced and expert calico 
printers. He learned the business 
under his father, who was for many 
years.in charge of the calico print- 
ing at the Hamilton Print Works. . 

KF. T. Walsh spent 415 years in 
calico printing and then ten years 
in bleaching, being part of the time 
agent of the Lowell Bleachery. 

About twenty years ago he asso- 
ciated himself with the Thos. Ley- 
land & Co. and conducted a large 
business. 

Their business: is divided into 
three distinct departments, manu- 
facturing machinery, manufacturing 
gums and dextrines and importing 
calico printing materials and special 
gums. 

They have a well equipped shop 
in which they manufacture cloth 
expanders and scutchers. They buy 
their castings, but all of the other 


work is done in their shop. 


.A new and interesting develop- 
ment of their shop is their “New 
Idea Patented Seroll Rolls.” 

These rolls are manufactured with 
a spiral slot in the brass roller and 
into this spiral slot is serewed or 
twisted a ribbon of brass which 
forms the seroll, exactly in the same 
way as a bolt is serewed into a nut. 
This gives extreme rigidity and 
wherever used it has proved more 
satisfactory than the usual method 
of making the serolls. In the ordi- 
nary method, if a knot goes through, 
or a thick place in the cloth, it is 
liable to turn the seroll over and 
form a cutting edge. Further, as 
the old type of scrolls are used they 
wear and form at times a cucting 
edge which injured the cloth and 
this injury sometimes will go on for 
a long time before it is discovered. 

Leaving Readville, I returned to 
Boston, but on arriving there de- 
cid to go back over the same route 
to Providence. 

‘Continued next week) 


Belgium Has 1,682,956 Spindles. 


Washington total number of 
1,682,965 spindles were in operation 
in. the..cotton spinning. mills.of Bel- 
gium on July 31, 1923, and the num- 
ber in process of mounting or in 
construction amounted to 31,760. 


The number of active spindles rep- 
resents a gain of 164,831 compared 
with the figures for March, 1944. 
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ALL STEEL 
C ONO Mi 


CLOTH PRESS 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258 
PLATEN 50 x 36 INCH 
This Economy Heavy Duty Cloth Press, No. 258, has a 
platen 50 x 36 inches. Platen travel of 72 inches. — 
Equipped complete with Direct Connected Electric Motor, 
capable of pulling up to 40 H. P. at highest torque. 
This No. 258 Cloth Press will develop tremendous pres- 
sure, ample for the baling for Export and Domestic ship- 
ment of Duck, Khaki, Osnaburgs, Sheeting, Print Cloths, 
Ticking, Twills, Denims, Drills, Lawns and shirtings. 
Or for compressing Ginghams. 
Requires only about one minute of actual motor opera- 
tion to make a Bale of Cloth. 
The press is very fast, platen travel approximately nine 
seconds to the foot, up or down. 
/The most efficient Cloth Press on the market, barring 
none, sold at anywhere near the price. 


The press is right. The price is right. 
One of the many advantages of this Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No. 258 is the fact that it maintains its 
maximum pressure indefinitely, until released. Another 
feature is the unlimited compressing platen stroke. In 
other words, platen will travel as low as is necessary to 
completely compress the bale, regardless of the third 
dimension, as the platen can go down to within four 
inches of compressing platform. Another feature is that 
the press is entirely self contained, requiring no cement 
foundation, pit, over head counter-shafting, chain con- 
nections, etc. 
Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. Will stand over 50 
per cent over load, a greater load than can be exerted by 
the motor pulling up to 40 H. P. torque. 

Twenty-five years of experience in building Baling 
Presses, built on the same principle, have been concen- 
trated on the development of this Cloth Press No. 258. 


For particulars write 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


| Dept. S. T. 
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Boston 
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“T wouldn't find fault. 


Massachusetts Mill Men Fa- 
vor Federal 48-Hour Law 


(Boston Transcript.) 

FTER William F. Garcelon, rep- 

résenting the Arkwright Club, 
told the legislative committee on 
labor and industries that unless the 
48-hour law is extended to fifty or 
fifty-hour hours for the employment 
of women and children or some 
other relief is afforded, and present 
conditions continue, the cotton man- 
ufacturers of Massachusetts may be 


forced to reduce wages in order to 


compete with the South. Labor 
leaders answered that if the mills 
cannot keep on without injury to 
women and children, let them go. 
The union representatives seriously 
questioned that Southern mills, even 
with the longer hours, lower taxes 
and other advantages enumerated 
by Mr. Garcelon, could offset the 
advantages Massachusetts mills en- 
joy in skilled labor and larger out- 
put per worker. 

Several labor leaders cited the 
fact that the forty-eight-hour law 


“was passed while Calvin Coolidge 
was governor of Massachusetts and “ 


one of them, Charles J. Hodgsdon, 
representing the Massachusetts 
State Branch of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, pointed out that 
Coolidge evidently thought it wise 
when he signed the bill and that 
the then governor had not “made 
many unwise moves or he wouldn't 
now be President of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Garcelon was the first speaker 
and said that, if the committee did 
not feel like granting an extension 
of the working time for women and 
minors in some other States. 

“If there was a Federal forty- 
eight-hour law,” said Mr- Garcelon, 
We merely 
desire the same conditions for the 
mills North and South.” 


He said that the South is nearer 
the cotlon fields and saves on 
freight rates; living costs less in the 
South, the manufacturers have 
quicker deliveries and heat costs 
less. The investment for mill real 
estate holdings and taxes are far 
less in the South, he said, there be- 
ing two important factors. On cot- 
ton piece goods out of New England, 
Mr. Garcelon said, there is a decided 
freight rate advantage for the 
South. To the St. Louis market the 
rate is ninety cents in favor of 
Charlotte, N. €C., when compared 
with Fall River. Northern mills 
that have made a great deal of 
money he attributed largely to the 
personality of their heads, citing 
the fact that buying heavily of raw 
cotton when cheap and making it up 
when high was one plan for profits. 


“If we are to keep the textile in- 
dustry here, said Mr. Garcelon, “we 
must do something.” He said that 
wages in the milis of New Bedford 
have increased 256 per cent and in 
Fall River 228 per cent since 1900. 
He suggested that suspension of the 
forty-eight-hour law for two years 
or more would show how well it 
would work. The two-shift bills 
that are to come before the com- 
mittee next week also met with his 
favor as a possible relief measure 


“There's a lot of mock sentimen- 
tality,” said Mr. Garcelon, “in saying 


women shouldn't work at night. At be finished here. 
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present much work is done by arti- 
ficial light. The two-shift plan is 
sensible. It permits capital to work 
longer and the longer capital works 
the better for everyone. So far as 
raising the school age to sixteen 
goes, it would not have much effect 
on the mills but it seems to me a 
foolish proposition.” 

There is no difference between the 
labor output North and South, it 
was claimed by Mr. Garcelon. “You 
can't,” he said, “take a mill that has 
made forty per cent in a year and 
base legislation on that. If you're 
going to base legislation on the man 
at the top you’re going to crush the 
man below, and what you should 
try to do is to build up industry in 
Massachusetts.” He said that most 
successful men had worked hard 
and disregarded hours and that he 
was not in sympathy with the union 
doctrine of levelling all workers to 
one low standard. 

F. A. Dresser of the Associated 
Industries suggested that mass leg- 
islation was unwise and urged that 
in so far as possible each line of 
industry be permitted to solve its 
own problems with its employees. 
We know,” he said, “that people 
are not going to work any longer 
than they think is good for them. 
It may prove very serious for Mas- 
sachusetts industries if too many 
laws are permitted to accumulate 
against business. Each little change 
brings competitive disadvantages.” 
Mr. Dresser said that if it were 
possible to go back on some legis- 
lation passed, “perhaps too enthu- 
siastically,” it might be well. 

Mr. Hodgsdon had the support of 
a number of other union men, some 
of whom spoke, but most of whom 
were merely recorded. They in- 
cluded the Federation of Labor, 
Central Labor Union of Boston, 
United Textile Workers, American 
Federation of Textile Operatives, 
Commissioner Ross of the State 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitra- 


tion anu several members of the 
House. 


“Soutnern competition may have 
some etfect on the-mill industry in 
Massachusetts,” said Mr; Hodsdon, 
“but it hasn't yet reached the stage 
of putting the Massachusetts mills 
out of business. Now this Southern 
competition may sound like a great 
big thing, but ['m going to tell you 
that ,even with the hours they keep 
the mills open, if doesn’t come any- 
where near the production. Climatic 
and other conditions do not compare 
with the North. ~ 


“Labor isn't trying to drive any 
industry outside Massachusetts — it 
would be suicide for us as well as 
for tne financial interests. Labor is 
proud of the cotton industry in 
Massachusetts and wants it to stay 
here; but I'm going to tell you that, 
if we've got to take the blood from 
women and children by lengthening 
oul the forty-eignt working hours, 
we think more of the women and 
children than we do of the dollars 
you'll gain. Since the ‘terrible leg- 
islation’ was passed the mills have 
speeded up, put in new machines 
doing mare work.with fewer hands, 
and this has offset the South's ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages of 


- the law. All the finer grades of cot- 


ton are produced in the North and 
some goods from the South have to 
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mills are owned by the same capital 
as those of the North. Competition 
with their own mills, as you can 
guess, isn't going to be very serious. 

*“As to a possible reduction in 
wages, we will take care of that if 
it comes and we will not appeal to 
the Legislature either.”’ 


Rhode Island Wants Federal 
Law | 


Providence, Feb. 5—Democrats in 
the General Assembly of Rhode Is- 
land, now in session, are exerting 
every power to pass the Lavander 
48-hour law for women and minors, 
which, if it becomes law is regarded 
as certain to prove a most serious 
blow to the State’s industry, and 
probably result in removal of at 
least a portion of the textile indus- 
try from the State, according to men 
interested in cotton, silk and woolen 
production. 


A few of the State’s largest man- 
ufacturing interests already have 
bought properties in the South and 
interests in Southern mills, or have 
plans under way for building in that 
section. One of these is the Sayles 
Finishing Plants, Ine-, with five 
large divisions ‘in and near Paw- 
tucket. The Lonsdale Company is 
another, and it is said others will 
follow if the 48-hour law is. placed 
on the statute books of the State. 

Rhode Island manufacturers who 
have made investments in the South 
openly declare that the attitude of 
the Democratic party during the 
last two or three years is responsi- 
ble for retrenchment within the 
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State and expansion, amounting to 
millions, at new plants in the South, 
It is contended that a continuation 
of the attitude referred to will force 
other large interests to go elsewhere 
to continue manufacturing or with- 
draw entirely from the field of pro- 
duction of cotton fabrics. 


~ Men who have large sums invested 
in Rhode Island textile plants de- 
clare the situation a serious one. 
They fear the blow will be dealt, 
and if it is to come many say they 
do not want it delayed. In several 
offices plans have been formulated 
for the future. If the Legislature 
passes the proposed law those plans 
will be put into action. The asser- 
tion that plans will be put in action 
is said to mean that immediate steps 
will be taken for the removal of 
machinery to the South, where, if 
is said, better production conditions 
exist than in Rhode Island under the 
proposed statute. 


On the other hand, there are man- 
ufacturers in Rhode Island do not 
fear the forty-eight hour law for 
women and minors as proposed, 
provided that law be made a Fed- 
eral law. He contends that such a 
law will make conditions in all 
States equal and under ifs opera- 
tion im all States he declares Rhode 
Island will be able to care for her- 
self. He contends that the issue is 
not one of nearness to the source 


of raw materials, nor one of labor 


or wages, but one of hours. With 
a Federal forty-eight-hour law he 
declares competition with Southern 
mills would be eliminated and the 
industry in all parts of the country 


would be upon practically an even 
footing. 


Charles R. Thurston, professor of 
journalism at Brown University, 
editorial writer and one who has 
heen:in close touch with Rhode Is- 
land industry many years, says: 
“The evidence of Mr. MacColl is 
clear. that the opposition to a forty- 
eight-hour law in this State is not 
to the restriction of working time 
of employees, but to added burden 
of expense it would impose upon 
local cotton manufacture, which is 


already, by reason of this compe- . 


tition with the South, 
heavy.” 


extremely 


Mr. Thurston also contends that 
the real question: for the Legisla- 
ture here is, therefore, that of in- 


juring very seriously this exceed- 


ingly important industry in Rhode 
Island or refraining from increasing 
the eost which already is quite se- 
rious and driving that industry out 
of the State and into the South, 
where it ean be operated less ex- 
pensively. 


The bill proposing a change in the 
law affecting women and minors is 
now tied up in the Senate Commit- 
fee on Special Legislation, of which 
Hon. Howard R- Peckham of Mid- 
dletown'is chairman. Originally the 
measure was introduced in the 
House by Representative Lavander. 
Republican, of Bristol. In that body 
it was referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Special Legislation. It was 
reealled from the committee and 
after a debate of four hours was 
passed by a vote of 68 to 19 and sent 
to the Senate. An attempt was made 


‘the 


11 


to suspend Senate rules that imme- 
diate action on it might be taken, 
hut that motion was defeated and 
under the rules of the upper branch 
it was referred to the committee. 
Since then a filibuster has been 
operated by the Democratic Sena- 
tors because they say, the Republi- 
cans, the majority, will not confirm 
appointments sent to the body by 
Chief Executive for confirma- 
tion, but elect to office members of 
their own party and choosing over 
the head of Governor William §&. 
Flynn. 


New England to Support 
Child Labor Amendment 


‘The Transcript, North Adams, 
Mass. ) 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 26—Once 
more New England Senators and 
Congressmen are mobilizing their 
forces for the fight to get a child 
labor amendment through Congress.- 
Chances of success look better this 
vear than they did last session. 

Over 20 bills, proposing a_ child 
labor amendment to the constitution 
have been introduced in Congress. 
Six of these measures have been 
submitted by New Englanders. 

The South, as usual, will endeavor 
to, block a national child labor law- 
The South has no child labor laws 
now, while the New England States 
have. Add to this facet, somewhat 
lower wages and cheaper costs for 
constructing textile mills and it can 
be seen why the South prefers the 
present situation. 

(Continued on Page 24) | 


MACHINE 


Pawtucket, R. 


Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


IMPROVED SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE 
ROVING and JACK FRAMES 


improvements worthy of your investigation are: 


Our machines are of Heavy Pattern and Rigid Construction to prevent vibration. Amongst the recent 
Patented Cone Belt Fork, New Pattern Horse Head 
or Swing, Full Bobbin Stop Motion and many others. Our Frames are in successful operation in over 
| 250 mills in the United States. Send for descriptive bulletin and list of users. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


H ° & B. 
Sip} 
? 
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The 2. Line 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a ar that has made 


THE Wos LINE 
SONS 


of | Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH. Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


x 
— 


John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
7 Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
oopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


Manufacture of Seamless 
Hosiery 


OR many years all kinds of man- 

ufactured knit goods were classed 
under the heading of hosiery re- 
gardiless of whether the goods were 
intended for foot covering or body 
covering. Even knit outer garments 
were referred to as hosiery. Within 
recent years manufacturers have 


classified the different kinds of knit 


txetures intended for under or out- 
wear are known under their various 
titles. 


The different makes of hose re- 
quired to supply the demand for 
men’s and women’s footwear may 
be classed as seamless hosiery knit 
from a tubular fabric constructed 
with seamless pockets for the heels 
and the toes. Secondly, as cut 
hosiery which is made from a knit 
fabric which has taken off the knit- 
ting machine in tubular form into 
which the heels and toes are sewed 
or otherwise worked in. Thirdly, 
the wrought class of hosiery, so- 
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“One and one rib top 
rig 
ealled beeause it is fashioned to the 
desired form by a process of nar- 
rowing or widening the fabric to get 
the shape for the leg, heel, foot and 
toe. Fourthly, the fashioned seam- 
less hosiery which is made in tubu- 
lar shape on the circular fashioning 
machines. These classifications of 
hosiery are sub-divided into the 
different kinds of footwear, such as 


ij the long hose which reaches above 


the knee for ladies’ wear, the three- 
quarter hose which is shorter, the 
half hose for men’s wear, children’s 
stockings with short legs and long 
ribbed tops, reinforced elastic or 
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surgical hose, half hose and related 
deseriptions. 

Of the various kinds of hosiery 
manufactured today, seamless hos- 
iery takes the lead. The term seam- 
less is always attractive to buyers of 
knit goods, just as the seamless bag, 
the seamless metal kitchen utensil 
or anything else that is without 
seams, is attractive to the average 
person, In the olden days socks 
were made with such crudely con- 
structed seams in the leg, insteap, 
heel, foot and toe that they were 
uncomfortable to wear. Then again, 
{he seamless article possesses a 
smooth appearance and at the same 
time can be made on the high- 
speeded seamless hose machines in 
considerable volume. The machines 
are entirely automatic and accom- 
plish much of the shaping by short- 
ening or lengthening the loops of 
the leg or where needed. The mak- 
ing. of seamless hosiery on hand 
circular knitting machines is also 
extensively carried on. A heel for- 
mation is shown in Figure 1 in 
which 32 needles are raised before 
beginning the heel and 12 on each 


side are lowered. separately during 


the shaping of the heel as indicated 
by the checks in the squares of the 
design paper. This procedure results 
in a seamless pocket, closed on one 
side of the tube of knit fabric. Cir- 
cular knitting is resumed for the 
foot and precisely the same forma- 
tion of needles followed for the 
knitting of the toe. The toe, of 
course, must be closed by hand by 
the lmking process which leaves the 
fabric practically seamless or by 
hand seaming. 
Putting on the Rib Top. 

Men's seamless hose are usually 
knit with a 4 and 1 rib top, a dia- 
gram of which is given in Figure 2, 
in which the rib effect is the result 
of arranging the needles on the plan 
of one needle for the cylinder and 
one for the rib attachment. Every 
alternate loop will be omitted as 
represented at A and a rib effect 
will be made. 


Then the clearing cam of the ma- 
chine is adjusted so that it will not 
act’ so’ that the rib needles will be © 
inactive. Several courses are then 
made, the cam reset to its former 
position and the knitting for the 1 
und 1 rib top for the next seamless 
sock begun. In making this type of 
seamless hose on the power ma- 
chines the work is begun at the toe. 
the foot is automatically windened, 
the heel is knit seamless and the leg 


fashioned by w idening or narrowing 
us required. 


Seamless Attachments for Other 
Garments. 


With the employment of improved 
seamless knitting machines for 
making seamless articles of all 
kinds, the knit goods manufacturers 
have adopted seamless attachments 
for knitwear other than hosiery. 
For, example, seamless pockets are 
now knit on undergarments with 
beneficial results as no seams are~ 
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required. The attachment to the 
regular frame which performs this 
work consists of a set of points 
which lifts the necessary width of 
stitches bodily from the needles 
during the knitting operation and 
shifts these stitches one by one 
outward or inward in the direction 
of the widening or narrowing. 

Not only is a seamless poeket 
made at a desired point on a knit 
underwear or outerwear garment, 
but it is possible to produce patterns 
in the texture by the use of colors 
or by knitting on the 1 and 1 rib or 
other plan. 

It often happens even with care- 
ful seaming that a few of the edge 
stitches will be missed and the result 
will be an opening at the seam 


which may extend and cause a se-’ 


rious imperfection. When this hap- 
pens hand-seaming has to be resort- 
ed:to and the edges joined at the 
broken part so as to make a con- 
tinuous and even closed seam. 
Usually trained menders are avail- 
uble in all knit goods plants to cor- 
reet defects of this kind. 


If the stitch has been dropped in 
a vertical direction and from the 
back, the fabrie can be turned for 
convenience and the imperfection 
closed with yarn, care being taken 
to keep all knots, loose ends and 
irregular places as much on the 
back as possible. If the stitch has 
been dropped on the face of the 
goods, the repairs can be conducted 
in a similar way, except that pro- 
vision should be made to retain all 
irregularities in the mending yarn 
on the back of the goods. 


Manufacture of Seamless Ribbed 
Hose and Half Hose. 


With the introduction of the dou- 
ble headed type of knitting needles, 
it became possible to manufacture a 
line of seamless ribbed hose and 
half hose. These double-headed 
needies are made with a lateh and a 
hook at each end of the stem in- 
stead of a latch and hook at one end 
only as in the case of the regular 
knitting needle. They are operated 
by sliders which engage the hooks 
of the needles in such way that the 
stitches can be changed as needed. 
Two needle cylinders are used in- 
stead of one, and are placed one 
above the other in a vertical posi- 
tion. If no change in the stitch is 
required, common machine knitting 
needles are used. If the changes in 
the stitches are needed, then the 
double-headed machine needles are 
substituted. A slider is used for 
each cylinder of needles and if the 
slider of the upper cylinder engages 
a needle a rib stitch is formed, while 
if the slider of the lower cylinder 
engages a needie a plain stitch is 
formed. This is possible because 
each slider possesses two engaging 
butts, one butt for actual knitting 
and the other for transferring pur- 
poses. Consequently in the knitting 
operation on this plan, in addition 
to the regular changes in the knit- 
ting of hose, the lower sliders trans- 
fer needles to the upper sliders to 
make the 1 and 4 or other rib. 

Then the rib cylinder cams cause 
. the sliders and needles under their 
control to remain inactive while the 
welt is being made. The rib is 
started again for the top and _ its 
design changed to 3 and 1 rib or 
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other rib for the formation of the 
leg, followed by changing of all of 
the stitches on the front half.of the 
machine to plain work beforé knit- 
ting the heel, instep, foot and toe, 


Estate of J. W. Cannon. 


New York.—The estate of James 
W. Cannon, who died at Concord, N. 
C., on December 19, 1921, and who 
controlled the Cannon Mills, Inc., a 
New York corporation, which was 
selling agent for 13 Southern mills 
known as the Cannon group, was 
appraised here Saturday. The. pa- 
pers show that while Mr. Cannon 
left, property taxable here worth 
only $722,138, he had a total estate of 
$18.674,070, the bulk of which was 
in personal property, and consisted 
largely of stocks in textile mills. 


The appraisal shows that the Can- 
non Manufacturing Company, which 
Mr. Gannon controlled through his 
own ownership of 5,116 shares of 
stock, and 12,548 owned by his wife 
out of the total of 35,000 shares, is 
the largest manufacturer of towels 
in the world. 


The appraisal filed here does not 
disclose the value of the stocks in 
foreign corporations because such 
property is not taxable in New York, 
but states that his 7,000 shares of 
common stock of the Cannon Mills, 
Inc., selling agent for the Cannon 
group, were worth $245,000, and his 
40,000 shares of preferred stock 
were valued at $400,000. The total 
issue of common stock is 20,000, and 
of preferred 100,000 shares. The 
Cannon Mills, Inc., was organized to 
take over the Cannon Mills, a part- 
nership, and the report shows that 
the net profits of the firm in 19149 
were $885,284, and for the eight 
months of 1920 before the corpora- 
tion took over the business, the net 
profits were $842,022. These profits 
were made on a total capital of 
$1,000,000 in each year. 


The total debts left by Mr. Cannon 
were $2,571,061, and included the 
following items: Post & Flagg, bro- 
kers, $171,982; National Park Bank, 
$950,000; National City Bank, $500,- 
000; Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 
$900,000, and account with Franklin 
Cotton Mills, $596,833. It is estimated 
that the estate owed $860,000 to the 
Federal Government for income 
taxes from 1917 to 1919, inelusive. 


A list of the mills in the Cannon 
group with the total stock in each 
mill, and the holdings of Mr. Cannon 
in each, is attached to the papers. 
Mr, Cannon controlled only one of 
these, the Cannon Manufacturing 
Company and held such control with 
his wife’s stock. The list follows: 


Cannon Mfg. Co., 5,116 out of 35,- 
000; Cabarrus Cotton Mills, 5,373 out 
of 20,000; Kesler Mfg. Co., 76 out of 
2,000; Patterson Mfg. Co., 23 out of 
2,100; Barringer Mfg. Co., 20 out of 
2,200 Wiscasset Mills Co., 1,569 out 
of 12,000; Efird Mfg. Co., 53 out of 
3,250; Gibson Mfg. Co., 152 out of 
15,000; Imperial Cotton Mills, 10 out 
Of 3,000: Social Circle Motton Mills, 
281 out of 5,000; Amazon Cotton 
Mills Co., 80 out of 52,500, and Tus- 
earora Cotton Mills, 21 out of 900. 

Mr. Cannon left the entire estate 
to his wife for life, and upon her 
death it goes to her children. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Greatly Reduced 


Prices on 


BELT HOOKS 


Through increased production 
over a period of years our vol- 
ume of business has grown to 
the extent that we are now in a 
position to offer lower 
prices on Clipper Belt 
Hooks to the user. 


CLIPPER BELT CUTTER 


MADE IN OPEN AND CLOSED MODELS 


For cutting belting from the roll and 
for squaring or trimming belts up to 6 
inches in width. Immediate delivery. 
—Any quantity. 


‘Safety Feature: The knife cannot be 


raised high enough to become a hazard. 


Descriptive literature mailed on request. 
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For full particulars.ask 
your dealer or write 
~~ 
N 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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“Your Obedient Servant” 


The important service that is so excellently 
| given by 


“Sonoeco Cones 


Convolute Tubes and Cloth-Winding Cores 


are the development of over a Quarter of a Century of spe- 


cialization with intimate acquaintance with exacting textile 
requirements. 


See center spread of Southern Textile Bulletin of January 3ist for 
description of new. Sonoco “Cushion Cone,"’ especially designed for 
friction-driven winders. 


Send for Samples and Cone Color Chart 
Sonoco Products Company, Manufacturers 


General Office and Factory, Hartsville, S. C. 


Eastern Office, 440 Olympia Building 
New Mass. 


A full line of 
veiiaamesiin S U LP H U R Co LO RS pRoVIr ENCE 
Fast to light 
and washing 
Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Williamabure Chemical Co. 
M E M E 
TK 


One- Hudson Street, New York. City, Cit 
Philadelphia Providence 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


Oiling Top Rolls. 


Editor: 

How often should top rolls in spin- 
ning be oiled? What kind of oil is 
best for the purpose? 

How often should front steel! rolls 
be oifed? What oil gives best re- 
sults? 


How often should Medium Gravity 
spindles be oiled running 60 hours . 


per week? 
I would like to see this discussed 
in your paper by men of experience. 


Beater Speeds. 


Editor: 

I would like to have some of your 
readers give me a list of beater 
speeds, together for the number of 
blows per inch for each process in 
the picker room. I am making 30s 
to 40s yarn from inch cotton and 
want the proper speeds for these 
numbers. I would also like a list of 
roll settings for the same numbers, 
beginning at the breaker drawing. 

I will appreciate opinions from 
any experienced men. 

Beater. 


Question for Weavers. 


Editor: : 

I. would like to know from some 
experienced weaver whether if is 
possible to make a fabric with a 
plain weave and one with two picks 
in a shed from the same beam? 

Beam. 


Mathieson Chlorine Tank 
Car Approved 


The Mathieson multi-unit chlo- 
rine gas tank car, designed and 
operated by the Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc., is held entitled to the 
same freight rates and privileges as 
any tank car, by decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The commission completely upholds 
the contentions of the Mathieson 
Company and the “Safety First” 
principles embodied in this car de- 
sign. The multi-unit car assures 
full compliance with the law by 
cleansing and accuracy in loading, 
and greatly increases the safety 
factor in handling and transporta- 
Lion by separating the units. into 
fifteen containers carrying exactly 
2,000 pounds each, as compared to a 
single unit chlorine tank car which 
carries fifteen tons in a single tank. 
The requirements of the law that 
containers carrying chlorine must 
be loaded on accurate seales, and 
approved plant practice of thorough 
cleansing and inspection of each 
container at the manufacturer's 


works is, with certainty, observed 
by this type of equipment. The re- 
duction of the hazzard is also an 
important factor. The certainty of 
the consumer that he is getting ex- 
actly 2,000 pounds of liquid chlorine 
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in each container cannot be accom- 
plished by any other type of equip- 
ment. 

When the Mathieson Company 
voluntarily went to the expense of 
designing and placing in service this 
multi-unit car over two years ago, 
the railroads held that if was not a 
tank car, and attempted to assess 
charges far in excess of those ap- 
plying on the Class V tank ear, ig- 
noring the advantages to themselves, 
their employees, and the public at 
large from a “Safety First” stand- 


‘point. In the interest of both the 


producer and the consumer, there- 
fore, the Mathieson Company ap- 
pealed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that this diserimination 


be removed, that the industry might 


be able, economically, to use this 
equipment. While this case was 
pending, the Mathieson Company 
assumed the excess freight charges 
on every movement, in many eases 
three times the charges on a single 
unit tank car. | 

It is believed that this voluntary 
action is a far-sighted step in the 
interests of the general public 
safety, of the producer of chlorine, 
of the consumer, and of the carriers. 
By this favorable decision, the 
Mathieson Alkali Works has been 
upheld by the Interstate Commerce 


‘Commission, which body is respon- 


sible for the public safety in the 
of any hazardous 
ticle. 1e Mathieson Company has 
performed an important beneficial 
service to the entire electrolytic 
alkali industry. All large chlorine 
consumers will materially benefit in 
their ability to secure, in a_ safe, 
economical and convenient manner, 
one of their important materials. 


Cotten Consumption Increased in 
January. 


Washington, Feb, 14—Cotton con- 
sumed during January amounted to 
576,604 bales of lint and 40.281 of 
linters. compared with 461,560 of 
lint and 40,892 of linters in Decem- 
ber and 610,306 of. lint and 50,535 of 
linters in January last year, the 
Census Bureau announced today. 

Cotton on hand January 31. to- 
talled: 

In consuming establishments 1,- 
633,332 bales of lint and 120,034 of 
linters compared with 1,623,453 of 
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lint and 112,949 of linters on hand 
December 31, and 1,988,115 of lint 
and 145,477 of linters on hand Jan- 
uary 31 last year. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses 2,966,466 bales of lint and 
82.742 of linters, compared with 3,- 
526,164 of lint and 64,232 of linters 
on December 31 and 3,485,952 of lint 
and 45,935 of linters on January 31, 
last year. 

Imports during January totalled 
47,693 bales, compared with 35,601 in 
December and 105,215 in January 
last year. 

Exports during January totalled 
546,253 bales, including 7,263 bales of 
linters, compared with 845,581, in- 
cluding 11,660 of linters in December 
and 473,436, including 2,817 of linters 
in January last. year. 

Cotton spindles active during Jan- 
uary totalled 33,339,086 compared 
with 34,044,870 in December and 35,- 
236,928 in January last year. 

Statistics for cotton 
States include: 

Consumed during January 391,038 
bales, compared with 308,506 in De- 
cember and 385,959 in December last 
year. 

Cotton on hand January 34 to- 
talled: 

In consuming establishments 1,- 
004,743 bales, compared with 1,032,- 
046 on December 31 and 1,234,573 on 
January 31 last year. 


growing 


In public. storage and at com- 
presses 2,667,432 bales, compared 


with 3,227,466 on December 31 and 
3,179,552 on January 31 last year. 

Cotton spindles active during Jan- 
uary totalled 16,346,206, compared 
with 16,254,183 in December and 15,- 
963,592 in January last year. 


An Efficient Machinery 
Layout 


Southern mill men will be inter- 
ested to know of the new machinery 
layout that is now in operation at 
the Mill Manufacturing Company, 
Lewiston, Maine. The machinery 
has been rearranged to eliminate as 
far as possible, a great deal of 
trucking that was necessary under 
the former arrangement. This idea 
is carried out so that cotton takes 
an orderly movement from the bale 
to the finished cloth. The new lay- 
out is said to be proving entirely 
successful and eliminates a_ great 
deal of time and labor. 

A trip through the plant shows 
how completely these changes have 
been brought about. The original 
plant of three mills, Nos. 4, 2 and 3, 
has been remodeled into one big mill 
and when completed will provide 


for 2,300 looms and 98,000 spindles. . 


From south to north one can look 
down the big room 600 feet, through 


machinery so placed that each rep- 
resents a progressive step in the 
manufacture of the cotton. It 


means the reassembling of looms so 
that at no point in the series of 
processes does the cotton go back on 
its trail. 

The cotton as it is shipped into 
the mill from the tracks. nearby 


goes directly to the storehouse; then 
to the openers, to the pickers, which 
are on the floor just below the cards, 
then to the cards, to the drawing, 
which feeds directly into the slub- 
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bers. The drawing is laid out in one 
long line, which is said to be the 
longest single line of drawing in all 
the New England mills. From the 
intermediates, the cotton goes to the 
fly frame, to the roving, up one 
flight to the warp spinning and a 
second flight to the spinning, thence 
to the dressing room, from the fill- 
ing spinning to the conditioner and 
filling storage room and thence to 
fhe weave room. 

A few one-time processes are 
eliminated here, as, for instance, one 
process of drawing. Two big Cric- 
ton openers displace the six old- 
fashioned breakers. 


No “Mill Hands.” 


They have abolished the term 
“mill hand” over at the Spartan 
Mills in the city of Spartanburg. 
This is. according to a recent dis- 
pateh. It was the occasion of the 
opening of a _ $50,000 community 
house just completed. During an 
evening of innocent amusement in 
which everybody enjoyed them- 
selves W. 8S. Montgomery, Jr., made 
a short talk in which he informed 
his associates, the mill help, that the 
ferm “hand” heretofore used in des- 
ignation of mill workers, is here- 
after abolished. “Henceforth you 
people must be referred to as men 
and women, as Mr., Mrs. and Miss. 
We want no more reference to each 
other as hands.” And why not? Of 
course there is nothing dishonorable 
in the term “hand;” but somehow 
certain folk who never knew the 
meaning of an honest day’s work, 
got the idea that because a man is a 
“hand,” he is inferior. That he is 
not even equal to ordinary “wops,” 
who are able to get along one way 
or another without working. It 
makes them lose sight of the fact 
that a “hand” can be and often is, 
superior morally, mentally, intel- 
lectually and otherwise to some of 
the owners. There are plenty of 
men and women who are far better 
than their reputations; but no man 
or woman is any better than his or 
her character, and among the mill 
“hands” there is as large a percent- 
age Of real character as there is 
umong any other people on earth. 
Possibly there are some folk—good 
folk—who might be jarred by this 
remark; but that is simply because 
they do not know any better—York- 
ville Enquirer. 


Gem Cotton Mills, 
Gibsonville, N. C. 
10,176 spinning spindles. 


T. D. Saunders _.. Supt. 
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FULL AUTOMATIC 
SAFETY GUARDS 


—simple, fool-proof, non-interfering, and 
positive. 


| 


Tolhurst full automatic Safety Guards 
were designed to give full protection 
against inexperience and carelessness— 
against workers who try to adjust a pro- 
jecting skein of yarn, end of tubing, or 
garment, while tbe basket is picking up 
speed or coastin 

With full automatic Safety Guards, the 
power cannot be applied to the Extractor 
until the guards are closed; the machine 


must come to a dead stop—not coasting— 
before the guards can be opened. 


The Guards are shaped and so attached | 
that when open they do not interfere 
with rapid loading and unloading. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 
Established 1852 


New York Office: 111 Broadway 


\ 


\\ 
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Moreland Size 


Tie Warps Best Friend”’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 


Spartanburg, S. 


MORELAND. President 
DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES -—Sou. Agents— CHAS- L. ASHLEY 
J. M. Harden Carder Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
E. C. MeSwain Spinner 
J. C. MeGinnis Master Mechanic | 
For Sale. 


40” Cards, 110 flats, 12” coilers. 
22 Saco Lowell. 


23 Whitin. 

18 Lowell. 
} All good condition, including 
clothing. Attractive price for 


prompt acceptance. 
Southern Textile Machiney Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 


JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E, 


Mem. American Society of C. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Sewerage—Sewerage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets 
VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


i 
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DIASTAZYME 


A product for the conversion and removal of 


starches, sizings, etc.. 


DIASTAZYME is especially adjusted for textile 


use, having high starch liquefying power. 


Ask for sample 


The product will prove itself 


Jacques Wolf & Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improv ement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE, 


Manufactured only by the 
_ National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


5 H. P. Morse Chain driving spinning frame. 
R. P. M., Driven 815 R. P. M., Center ‘Distance 18-3-8"" inches 


of Power 
Morse Silent Chain Drives give you the full benefit of the power developed 


your motors. 


Driver 1120 


They insure maximum production by transmitting 98.6% 
the motor’s power to your machine. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


_ AT 


LANTA, GA. 
702 Candler Bidg., Earl F. Scott & Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

1402 Lexington Bidg. 
BOSTON, MASS.._-~. 141 Milk Street 
CHARLOTTE, 


404 Commercial Bank Bidg.. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Room 803, 112 West Adams St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
421 Engineers Bidg. 
DENVER, COLO 
. R. M. Parsons 


176i Wazee St 
DETROIT, MICH. 
7601 Central Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Finance — Morse Eng. Co. 
NEW YORK CIT 
1871, 50 Church 8t. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
413 Third S8t., S., Strong-Scott Mfg. 


Co. 
MONTREAL, UB., CAN. 
St. paces Bidg., Jones & Glassco 


Reg 

PHILADELPHIA 

Trust Blidg. 
PITTSBURGH. 

Westinghouse Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Monadnock Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS, M. 


Chemical Morse Eng. Co. 
TORONTO, ON 

of Hamilton Bldg. 
Glassco Reg'd. 
WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN, 

Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Jones & 
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Shrinkage in Knitted Fabrics 


HE shrinkage experienced by the 
knitted fabric at various stages 
of its manufacturing routine re- 
main. largély a 
tainty. The principles governing the 
behavior of knitted products in this 
respect are discussed by William 
Davis in “The Textile Recorder,” 
and the following abstract will in- 
terest mill men: 

In the production of woven goods 
from wool or cotton, it is possible to 
give the degree of shrinkage from 
reed to woven width; and hence 
from. woven to. finished. width, with 
tolerable accuracy, and these par- 
ticulars are of vital assistance when 
it is a question of obtaining all par- 
tieulars for the reproduction of a 
cloth. In the knitting industry it is 
none the less important to have such 
information regarding the behavior 
of the fabrics. under different ‘man- 
ufacturing conditions, particularly 
as most garments have to be deliv- 
ered to the customer in conformity 
with certain sizes, widths, and 
weights per dozen. 

The first item which falls to be 
considered may be termed the me- 
chanieal shrinkage which takes 
place in the machine as soon as the 
stitches have left the needles. This 
may be regarded as synonymous 
with the contraction in the loom 
between the width in the reed and 
the width on the cloth roll. 

In the loom this mechanical 
shrinkage does not usually exceed 5 
per cent, and is caused by the woven 
structure taking up a more comfort- 
able position after the temples have 
been passed and the sides of the 
cloth are no longer subject to the 
pulls of the filling threads being in- 
serted. In the knitting machine this 
mechanical shrinkage is much 
greater than. in the case of the wo- 
ven fabric, because the knitted loops 
in being worked on the needles are 
formed at considerable tension, par- 
ticularly on the swift-moving ma- 
chinery of today. 


In the days of the hand frame 
this contraction was less, as the 
yarn was able to assume a natural 
form in the fabrie owing to the 
slower rate at which it was inserted 
into the needles. In swift-moving 
machinery the sinkers give a pro- 
nounced thrust to the thread, which 


pushes it over the needles, and in so 


doing stresses and strains are pro- 
duced which seek to right them- 
selves after the stitches’ have been 
discharged from the needle ends. 


When the thread is laid for the 
new row of loops it is curved into 
S-shapes across the entire width, 
and any stretch at this stage read- 
justs itself when the yarn is free 
from the needles, this usually taking 
the form of a pronounced contrac- 
tion in width. This varies according 
to the type of machine and the 
nature of the stitch being worked, 
while it is also dependent on the 
setting of the yarn in the machine, 
whether tight or slack. 

Effect of Yarn Size. 
‘Fabric produced from yarn which 
is too thin for, the gauge of the 
machine’will not fill out the spaces 
between the loops, and when such 
fabric leaves the needles there is a 


considerable contraction in width in 
exeess of the normal, while loose, 
gauzy fabric can be pulled about in 


matter of uncer-yony direction, as it lacks adequate 


hody and consistency. At the other 
extreme, if the yarn. size is such 
that it fills ‘the interspaces com- 
pletely and is too thick for the 
gauge, such a cloth will stand out 
in width, as the supporting stitches 
arrange themselves firmly side by 
side, so that there is little shrinkage 
of a mechanical nature. 

What is termed normal knitted 
fabric in plain stit¢éh may be ex- 
pected, when worked on flat frames, 
to contract from 8 to 10 per cent 
from the needles to the gray width. 
If the rib stitch is employed in ordi- 
nary styles, such as 1 and 4, 2 and 1, 
ete., then the contraction on leaving 
the needles will be much greater, 
often in the region of 30 to 40 per 
cent in certain cases, but much: of 
(this contraction is only apparent as 
it takes the form of latent stretch 
in the fabric, which is taken advan- 
tage of in wear. 

Effect of Stitch. 

In. flat knitting machines it is 
found that the cardigan stitches 
have a rather unusual behavior in 
regard to shrinkage, and in some 
casés there is no contraction. What 
is known as the royal rib is pro- 
duced by inserting double courses 
on one side of the cloth, which 
makes if heavier, and the tendency 
of this kind of stitch is to go out in 
the width, and little or no contrac- 
lion may be experienced from the 
needles of the machine 

When these double courses occur 
in both sides of the 1 and 1 rib 
stitch the polka rib 1s. obtained, 
which usually goes to width, and 
may actually lie wider when taken 
from the needles than the width at 
which the stitches have been made 
in the machine. | 

This contraction also varies with 
the nature of the material. Yarns 
which have in themselves a consid- 
erable degree of latent elasticity; 
which comes into play in stitch for- 
mation, naturally shrink most, as 
in the case of woolen and worsted 
yarns. Cotton yarns do not show so 
much contraction, as their internal 
clasticity is greatly reduced as com- 
pared with the woolen. 

Cotton yarns are worked tight in 
relation to the gauge, so that con- 
sistency is: secured on the needles; 
woolen yarns are worked relatively 
wider to allow of the greater shrink- 
age due to the augmented elasticity 
of the material. Cotton and wool 
mixture yarns, which are largely 
employed in hosiery and underwear, 
may be regarded as occupying an 
intermediate position between all 
wool and all cotton yarns. 

Circular Machines. 

These observations are made. in 
special reference to machines which 
produce their fabrie in flat form, 
such as the flat knitting machines 
and Cotton’s patent frames, but 
when we come to consider the large 
and important class of circular ma- 
chines, the mechanical contraction 
is greatly in excess of that of the 
flat machines. In such .types the 
needles are arranged in circles, and 
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in most of tne latch-needlé varieties 
the material goes down the inside 
of the machine, where the fabric 
circle is laid together two-ply to 
pass between the drawing down rol- 
lers for the winding up of the fabric. 

If we take, for example, a circu- 
lar frame where the diameter of 
machine is 19-in., this, multiplied 
by three and one-seventh, will give 
approximately 60-in. of needles or 
fabric, or 30-in. wide on the double. 
By the time this web has reached 
the wind-up rollers it has contract- 
ed to about 20-in. or 21-in. on the 
double, which represents a natural 
contraction of about 30 per cent, 
and this can be taken as a fairly 
accurate average for normal fabries 
worked on a circular latch-needle 
machine. 

If this is of wool, then it will 
yield another 12 per cent or s0, 
which will bring the finished width 
about 18-in. to 18%-in. on the dou- 
ble. In milling, the woolen knitted 
fabric shows a very pronounced ten- 
dency to contract abnormally out of 
all proportion, and when the web is 
being dried and finished to a width, 
it is stretched over arms which 
gradually stretch the width to the 
required amount, and the fabric is 
pressed and dried at this. The width 
at which the fabric passes between 
the rollers of the winding-up tackle 
varies, and as the diameter of the 
machine increases the width may 
increase in proportion. 

Finishing Shrinkage. 

This was found by machine build- 
ers who constructed frames of 32-in. 
to 36-in. diameter for heavy fabrics. 
It was found that the winding-up 
rellers had to be extended in width 
underneath in order to take the in- 
ereased width of fabric made under 
such conditions. Sueh fabrics, in 
place of being fulled or milled about 
12 to 15 per cent of their width, as 
for normal goods, are specially 
treated so that the contraction from 
the width at which they are worked 
ranges between 28 and 33 per cent. 
But if the width at which the fabric 
is worked on the needles of the 
machine be taken into consideration, 
the total contraction due to com- 
bined mechanical and felting causes 
will be over 50 per cent. 


Let the frame be 36-in. in diam- 
eter which will give 36-in. by 3 1-7- 
in., equalling 113-in., worked on the 
needles. This comes through the 
winding-up rollers, two-ply, about 
40-in. wide, which gives 80-in. on 
the single when the fabric is cut 
along the edge. Thirty per cent 
milling contraction on this width 
gives 56-in. wide, which is the re- 
quired double-width fabric for the 
clothing trade. The cloth on the 
needles is extended to 113-in., so that 
we have a combined mechanical and 
milling conirection of over 50 per 
cent. 


The 26-in. diameter frame is also 
a standard width, and it is generally 
considered that when finished a 
cloth should lie at the diameter 
width double, that is, 26-in. wide on 
the two-ply fabric, equalling 52-in. 
wide single; this width only allow- 
ing for about 12 per cent contraction 
due to milling for normal woolen 
underwear. Twenty-six in. in diam- 
eter means that the circumference 
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is 81.7 in. of needles representing the 
width of the fabric on the machine. 
This finished at 52 in. represents a 
loss of 81.7—52—29.7 in. on 81.7 in., 
which works out at 36.4 per cent 
total contraction for a woolen fab- 
ric. 

In the case of cotton the yarn is 
worked more tightly on the ma- 
chine to give the consistency, and 
the contraction in finishing is less 
than that of the woolen fabric. 


Pontamine Yellow SXR. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


announces the development of a new. 


direct yellow, known as Pontamine 
Yellow SXR, which is said to be 
faster to washing than the usual 
direct yellows. It produces dyeings 
which are fuller and redder than 
Pontamine Yellow SX. The new yel- 
lew covers well, is readily soluble 
and very level dyeing. - It may be 
used on all classes of cotton goods, 
and on account of its reddish shade, 
can be used to great advantage on 
artificial silk for producing vivid 
golden yellows. 


December Hosiery Output 4,400,590 
Dozen Pairs. 


Washington.—There was a total of 
4,400,590 dozen pairs of hosiery, all 
classes, manufactured during De- 
cember, according to statistics made 
public by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, showing 
hosiery production of 356 establish- 
ments, representing 448 mills. 


Of the total amount manufac- 
tured, there were 69,228 dozen pairs ~ 
of men’s full fashioned, and 1,767,699 
dozen pairs of men’s seamless, 479,- 
083 dozen pairs of women’s full fash- 
ioned, and 1,130,295 doben pairs of 
women's seamless; 475,524 dozen 
pairs of boys’ and misses’, all styles, 
and 455,137 dozen pairs of children’s 
and infants’, all styles, and 23,624 
dozen pairs athletic and sports, all 
styles. 


Advance in Liquid Chlorine and. 


Bleaching Powder Prices. 


The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
announce a further advance in its 
prices for Liquid Chlorine and 
Bleaching Powder, effective Febru- 
ary 14, 1924, to apply on all business 


for future delivery taken after that 


date, as follows: 


Bleaching Powder for spot sales 
and contracts for future delivery in 
earloads: $1.75 per 100 lbs. in stand- 
ard (700 lb.) drms, f. o. b. Niagara 
Falls; $2 per 100 lbs. in small (300 
and 400 Ib.) drms, f. 0. b. Niagara 
Falls. 

Shipments in less than carloads, 
spot or contract, fifteen cents (415c) 
per 100 pounds above these prices. 


Liquid Chlorine for spot sales and 
contracts for future delivery in tank 
car lots and in cylinders: $4 per 100 
lbs. (single units or multi units), f. 
o. b. Niagara Falls; $5 per 100 lbs. 
in ¢ylinders in carload lots, f. o. b. 
Niagar Falls; $5.50 per 100 lbs. in 


cylinders for sales of more than one * 


ton, f. o. b. Niagara Falls; $6 per 100 
lbs. in cylinders, for sales of one ton 
and less, f. o. b. Niagar Falls. 
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“BRETON” 
MINEROL 


For 
Cotton 
Raw Stock 


“It reduces the waste in carding’’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


| Established 1874 a 
17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


—Don't Hx periment— 


171) 


When your Spinning and Card: Room Ma- 
chinery needs OVERHAULING entrust it to 
those who KNOW HOW. 


Our twenty-five years of Experience, coupled 
with that of our Fifty Skilled Overhaulers, 
Straighteners, Flyer Balancers, Carders and 
Spinners is a GUARANTEE that your work 
will be properly executed. 


CAN WE 
SERVE YOU? 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


Maoufacturers, Overhaulers “and 
Repairers ot Cotton Mill Machinery 


Charlotte, N. C. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V. Pres. and Sec. 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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New England Cry-Babies 


F the cotton manufacturers of New 
England were manufacturing cot- 


»ton goods cheaper than Southern 


mills and the cotton manufacturers 
of the South sought to have a Dem- 
ocratic Congress pass legislation for 
the purpose of eliminating the ad- 
vantages of New England, the de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims would 
raise a howl that could be heard 
around the world and the New Eng- 
land press would rage and rave 
against the South. 

It happens that the South is man- 
ufacturing goods cheaper and the 
New England cotton manufacturers 
are seeking to have a Republican 
Congress enact legislation to elim- 
inate the supposed advantages of the 
South, 

They are ignoring the injunction, 
“Do unto others as ye would that 
they should do unto you,” and that 
fact indicates to us that the cotton 
manufacturing industry of New 
England is suffering from dry rot. 

We all remember the cry-babies 
of our boyhood days, the boys who 
were all smiles when they got the 
largest piece of cake or were al- 
lowed to bat first, but cried and ran 
home when anything did not suit. 
The cry-babies never amounted to 
anything in after life because of 
their weakness. 

For many years the cotton manu- 
facturers of New England looked 
upon the South with patronizing 
smiles and said “they may manufac- 
ture coarse goods in an inferior 
way, but they can never make high 
quality goods,” and they said it so 
often that they firmly believed it. 
Recently they awoke to the fact thai 


the South had better mills and 


the owners were fully as efficient 
cotton manufacturers. 

Having serious competition for 
the first time in their history the 
cotton manufacturers of New Eng- 
land have developed into first-class 
ery-babies and are running to 
“Papa” U. S. A. and begging him to 
do something to the bad Southern 
boys that are beating them making 
cotton goods. 


There are many very fine men.. 
‘connected with New England mills, 


men who have no. sympathy with 
the present cry-baby tactics, and 
there are well managed New Eng- 
land mills such as the Naumkeag 
that operate full time because of the 
quality of their goods and do not 
worry about Southern competition. 

We have no reference to men or 
mills of that type but there are also 
in New England many cotton man- 
ufacturers who are as badly out of 
date and as badly behind the times 
as the mills they operate. 

On page 10 of this issue will be 


found two stories copied from New 


England papers, one relating to 
Massachusetts and the other to 
Rhode Island. 

They are typical of the daily ex- 
pression in the New England press 
and the people of New England and 
even the cotton manufacturers have 
come to believe that all that is 
needed to put New England textile 
industry back into prosperity is to 
pass a Federal 48-hour law and a 
Federal minimum wage law and 
their political party being in. power 
they do not hesitate to seek its aid. 


It seems impossible for them. to’ 


grasp the idea that textile wages in 
the South are in proportion to the 
lower cost of living in the South and 


that Congress cannot equalize eco 


nomic differences. 

Every New England State except 
Massachusetts has a 54-hour law 
and yet no cotton mill has ever 
moved from Massachusetts to Ver- 
mont or New Hampshire in order to 
avoid the 48-hour law. 


We can say also that no cotton 
mill has ever moved from Massa- 
chusetts to the South because of the 
48-hour law in that State. 

It may have been a contributing 
influence but the real reason for the 
movement of Massachusetts mills to 
the South has been the lower living 
costs in the South and the resultant 
lower wages. 

The increased production from 
longer hours somewhat reduces 
overhead costs but is not enough to 
justify the movement of a cotton 


mill from one section of the country 
to another. 

In North Carolina a few boys of 
12 years of age get special permits 
to work outside of school term and 
in Georgia a very small number of 
sons of widowed mothers entirely 
dependent upon them get permits to 
work after becoming 12 years of 
age. 

Children in the New England 
States are permitted to work in 
cotton mills at 14 years of age and 
with the above exceptions the same 
age limits are in effect in the South 
and are enforced. 

In spite of these facts New Eng- 
land professes to believe that very 
young children work in Southern 
mills. | 

Our editor has just returned from 
a’ six weeks’ visit to New England 
und during that time there was 


never a day when he did not read in 


some paper an article about South- 
ern cotton mills and most of them 
were filled with inaccuracies and 
silly statements. 

Only one editor seemed to grasp 
the real situation which is contained 
in the following extract from the 
Boston American: 


There is a connection between 
the costs of food and the costs 
of manufacturing. 

The cost of living is the larg- 
est single item in the cost of 
production. 

Qur workers pay more for 
their food than those in other 
sections of the country and 
skilled workers depend very — 
largely on the efforts of the far- 
mers. 

Proper food supplies, nicest 
at a reasonable cost, will con- 
tribute more to the stability of 
New England’s industries than 
anything else. 


New England mills borrow money 
at 4 per cent whereas Southern 
mills pay 6 to 8 per cent. Shall 
Southern mills ask Congress to enact 
a uniform intercel rate for cotton 
mills? 

New awiacia mills get their cot- 
ton by- water at less freight than 
many Southern mills pay and their 
freight on cotton goods to New York 
is one-third that of the Southern 
mills. 

New England mills, because of 
their nearness to New York, sell 
their goods with far less selling 


costs. 
Shall Congress equalize these 
conditions? 


The New England mills seek only 
to equalize the advantages of the 
Southern mills but would bitterly 
oppose any interference with their 
own advantages. 


That editorial gave the truth but 
there were in other papers columns 
upon columns of editorials and news 
stories based upon nothing but im- 
agination and misunderstanding. . 

During this period of adversity 
the cotton mills of neither section 
are prospering but the New England 
ery-babies do not seem to realize 
that fact and blame all of their 
troubles upon Southern competition. 

When the cry-babies have suc- 
ceeded in having a Congress,..con- 
trolled by their dominant political 
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party, pass the legislation they de- 
sire, they are going to find that the 
South still has its economic advan- 
tages and that in trying to do the 
impossible they have delivered the 
industries of this country into the 
hand of the radical Congresses that 
are to come. 

The blame for many future trou- 
bles will rest upon the cry-babies of 
New England. 


Consumption and Distribu- 
tion 


AFTER many predictions of only 

900,000 bales consumption for 
January the Government report 
showed 576,604 bales consumed, and 
046,253 bales exported during the 
month. 

These figures show that for the 
six month period from August 1, 
1923, to February 1, 1924, that is, for 
the first half of the cotton year, 
American mills consumed 3,086,000 
bales of cotton and exported 3,870,- 
000 bales. Exports included about 
40,000 bales of linters but as exports 
are in running bales the additional 
weight of bales will about equal the 
linters. 

The Census Bureau showed 2,032,- 
000 bales of cotton in the United 


States on August ist and we have 


raised a crop of approximately 10,- 
080,000, giving a total supply of 12,- 
112,000. bales. 

To February 1, 1924, we had con- 
sumed and exported 6,956,000, and 
subtracting that figure from the to- 
tal supply we have 5,156,000 bales 
left in the United States and they 
are distributed as follows: 


At Northern mills 
At Southern mills. 
In public warehouses... 2,966,000 
In uncounted towns and on 
plantations 


Total in U. S.. _ 5,156,000 


New cotton will not be available 
before August 15th and if American 
mills only consume an average of 
475,000 bales for the remaining six 
month, which is 100,000 bales per 
month less than the January con- 
sumption, 3,087,000 bales will be 
needed. 


This will leave only 2,000,000 bales 
available for the6% months exports, 
whereas we have already exported 
250,000 bales since February (4st. 


If we export 1,400,000 bales during 
the six months as was the record 
low exports of the same six months 
last year there will be only 600,000 
bales in the United States on August 
{5th and it is almost impossible to 
reach any such low stock because it 
will represent the entire holdings of 
the mills, farmers and speculators. 
Should exports run above last year 
for the next six months or American 
consumption average above 475,000 
bales per month the theoretical 600,- 


000 bales remainder will be wiped 


out. 


March and April, 1924, are going to 
be the most critical months in the 
history of the cotton manufacturing 
industry. 


Should there be bad weather such 


as to indicate a 1924 crop of less 
(Continued on Page. 19) 
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Entwistle Company 


Lowell, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Designers and Builders 


Warping and Beaming Machinery 


Slasher Balling Machines, . Doubling Machines, 
Ball Warpers, Beaming Machines, Card Grinders, 
Automatic Lint Cleaners, Expansion Combs, - Section Beams, 
Indicating Clocks, - Warper Creels, Wood Rolls, 


The Wonderful success of 
THE ENTWISTLE WARP- 
ING EQUIPMENT has cre- 


ated numerous: imitators: 


but no imitator has ever 
yet successfully produced 
machines equal to the 
original. Every Warping 
requirement included in 
“THE ENTWISTLE 
LINE.” 


SLASHER WARPER _ - Send for Catalog 
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FIRT H- SMITH CO. 


1924 Model Electric Driven Portable 
Dustless Card Stripper 


A perfect stripping job 


at a very low operating cost 


is assured the user of our 1924 Model Portable Dust- 
less Card Stripper. 


This simple device is replacing more elaborate and 
expensive systems, is saving. power, requiring less 
upkeep, and maintaining value of card strips. It 
takes care of the dust in the most economical way. 


The Portable Stripper uses the standard stripping roll 
housed and connected to a suction tube to carry off 
the dust. This machine and also a central station 
system working on the same — were intro- 


duced by us. 
i Five advantages of the 1924 Model 
"1924 Model Portable Dustless Card Stripper 
per equipped wi 
Mo. 1 No track on the floor to guide it. 
or-Driven Fan a 
Apparatus 2 No long band to drive it. 
charging a 
tery. 3 No large clumsy pipes. 
Other Firth-Sasith Specialties lighter and easier to handle. 
Broomless Floor Sweepers 5 Stripping job now as easy as with the ordinary 


Air Fountain Humidifying Systems 
Vacuum System for General Textile Machinery — 


stripping roll and box, but—DUSTLESS. 


Cleaning-Electric Warp Stop Motions 
| Cotton Waste Machinery May we furnish you with further data 
System 
on any of our specialties? 


COMPANY 


Importers and Manufacturers 
; 200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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WARP 


An Advertisement by Chas. E. Carpenter 


OUGHTON’S WARP CONDI- 
TIONER is the last word in 
this character of product. It 
is new, yet not revolutionary. 
[t possesses all of the merits 


of the softeners and tallow: 


groducts which have gone be- 
| fore, plus those niceties of re- 
finement or improvements which make the 
up-to-the-minute product which it is. It is 
the result of evolution rather than of reco- 
lution. It is the natural consequence of 
- years of experience and unsparing research. 
It is one thing to add the desired weight 
to the yarn in the size and quite another to 
carry that weight through every process to 
the finished cloth, HOUGHTON’S WARP 
CONDITIONER will actually do this. And 
it will do it better than any other product. 


How do we know this? 


_ The Houghton Research Staff obtained the 
cooperation of six friendly mills, and it was 
agreed to make an extensive practical test of 
the principle products used in combination 
with the starch and size in the conditioning 
process. But to identify these products only 
by number,.so that in the operation there 
would be no prejudice on the part of those 
making the practical test. 


The result was 100 per cent in favor of 


HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER. 


The reader will thus appreciate that 
HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER is 
not a theoretical or laboratory product, but 
one which has been perfected with the aid 
and cooperation of the practical mill man. 


Not the least of the important properties 
possessed by this product is its ability to add 
additional strength to the warp and thus 
reduce breakage to a minimum heretofore 
unheard of. This is due to the extraordinary 
penetrating power and adhesive strength of 
the CONDITIONER. 


It carries the size into the heart of the. 
warp and holds it there, while it also holds 
the fibres tighter together. 


The bleaching and finishing process which 
reveals the defects of the older type of soft- 
eners has no terrors for HOUGHTON’S 
WARP CONDITIONER, for by its use the © 
defects so generally developed by these proc- 
esses are reduced to an inconsequential item. 


When we were seeking a name for this 
improved product, for it is an improved 
product rather than a new one, a mill man 
suggested that we call it MILL HAPPI- 
NESS, as he claimed that it would relieve 
the average mill man of his greatest worries 
and make mill life for everyone happier all 
around. 


We might have adopted the suggestion 
were it not for the fact that the name might 


_ mislead some to believe that the product was 
- a quack remedy or secret compound. We are 


more than anxious that the mill man should 
realize that we are not dealers in nostrums. 
Our products are the result of scientific re- 
search and not compounds composed of a 
little of this and a little of that put together 
by some rule or thumb method. 


HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER is 
a product which the mill man has wanted for 
years. At times the softeners and tallow 
products have come close to supplying the 


. want only to fail in some one or more im- 


portant detail. This product fails in none. 


We feel that a personal interview with 
one of our representatives will be far more 
satisfactory than correspondence ‘on this 
product, and therefore we would suggest 
that you ‘phone or drop a note to the nearest 
address given below, so that the next time 
our representative goes over your territory 
he will make it a point to call on you. 


‘Phone or write the note now, while it is 
fresh in your memory. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia— Chicago 


ATLANTA, GA. 


1001 Healy Bidg. 
Phone: Wainut 2067 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


P. Box 81 
Phone: 1990 


Oils and Leathers fo 


GREENVILLE, Cc. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


511 Masone Tempie 418 N. St. 
Phone 2816 Phone: Olive 3558 


Allentown, Pa., Baitimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Buffaio, N. Y. Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, ©., Davenport, ta., Denver, Col., 
Detroit, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, Conn., indianapolis, !nd., Kalamazoo, Mich., Los Angeles, Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., New- 
ark, N. J., Pittsburgh, Pa., Portiand, Me., Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Wash., Syracuse, N. 
land, Scotiand, France, New Zealand, Australia, Norway, Spain, Belgium, Japan. 


Y., England, tre- 
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Increased Production 
Labor’s Shortest Road 
To Good Wages and Short Hours 


- Textile Workers who look to the future see abundant reason for 
serious thought. Although among the lowly-paid industrial 
workers before the War, they now enjoy a high place as well-paid 
laborers in the industrial world. But to keep what they have 
gained, the industry as a whole must find a way to meet its 

| present troubles. 


To Escape Lower Wages 
You Must Produce More 


This is the situation Textile Workers must face everywhere. 
Wages and Labor’s Living Conditions are best where production 
per unit of labor is highest. Production is highest where improved 
machinery gets its best chance. Without Improved Machinery, 
Labor would be still facing the conditions of a Century Ago. 


The Northrop Loom is the Textile Cisbies’ best tool to preserve 


their present jobs in the home town at good wages. 


Think It Over. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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Thomas J. Ellis has resigned as 
superintendent of the Liberty Cot- 
ton Mills, Dallas, Ga. 


KE. E. Lovern has been appointed 
superintendent of the Liberty Cot- 
ton Mills, Dallas, Ga. 


M. A. Crolley has resigned as night 
overseer carding at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 5, Pineville, N. C. 


W. O. Stone has become night 
overseer carding at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 5, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. Rhinehardt ‘has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 5, Pineville, N. C. 


James Lanier has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer spin- 
ning at the Shawmut (Ala.) Mills. 


J. L. Riddle has been appointed 
night superintendent: at the Colum- 
bus (Ga.) Manufacturing Company. 


J. H. Gray has been appointed 
overseer spinning at the Columbus 
(Ga.) Manufacturing Company. 


W. J. Jordan has been appointed 
overseer spinning at the Perkins 
Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


Zeb Hunt has succeeded —. —. 
Niernsee as master mechanic at the 
Dillon Mills, Dillon, 8. C. 


B. F. Carpenter has resigned as 


overseer spinning at the Perkins 
Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


J. J. Growder has resigned as spin- 
ning overseer at the Shawmut (Ala.) 
Mills to become overseer spinning at 
the Stark Mills, Hogansville, Ga. 


J. H. Carpenter has been appoint- 
ed overseer spinning at the Bradley 
Manufacturing Company Mills, Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 


L.- W. Radford has resigned as 
spinning overseer at the Bradley 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ga. 


L. W. MeGinnas has been pro- 
moted from second hand to overseer 
of spinning in Howell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cherryville, N. C. 


N. H. Thomas, of Gastonia, N. C.. 
has become overseer spinning at the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 5, Pine- 
ville, N. CG. 


H. E. Bates has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Victor plant of the 
Victor-Monaghan Company, Greer, 
S. €., a position he has held for 15 
years, to take effect March 1. 


W. J. West, formerly of the Hali- 
fax Cotton Mills, South Boston, Va., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of- weaving at the Red Springs 
Cotton Mills, Red Springs, N. C. 


H. G. Leigh has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Holly Manufac- 
turing Company, Charlote, to accept 
a similar position with the Irene 
Mills, Gaffney, 8. C. 
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Luther Lowell has resigned as 
superintendent of the Dillon Mills, 
Dillon, 8. G. 


Vernon Deaver has been promoted 
from overseer of carding to super- 
intendent of the Maple Mill of the 
Dillon Mills, Dillon, 8. C. 


Hugh: McDonald has been promot- 
ed from overseer of carding at 
Hamer, 8. C., to superintendent of 
the Dillon Mill at Dillon, 8. C. 


M. H. Hayes has resigned as over- 
seer spinning at Howell Manufac-- 
turing Company to accept the posi- 
tion of superintendent of Cherry- 
ville Manufacturing Company, Cher- 
ryville, N. 


Arthur Tousignant has resigned 
as assistant superintendent of the 
Aiken Mills, Bath, 8S. C., 'to become 
superintendent of the Monaghan 


plant of the Victor-Monaghan Mills, 


Greenville, S. C. 


Tracy W. Pratt, president of the 
West Huntsville Cotton Mills, West 
Huntsville, Ala. was married last 
week to Miss Neida Humphrey, 
grand opera singer. The wedding 
took place in Chicago. 


J. H. Gossett resigned his position 
as overseer of weaving at the An- 
derson Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C., 
on February 8th, to take the posi- 
tion as overseer of weaving at the 
Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
S. G., No. 3 silk plant. 


A. B. Peterson, overseer spinning 
at the Pacolet Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New Holland, Ga., spent a few 
days in Greenville last week attend- 
ing the basketball tournament, in 
which the New Holland team made 
a good record, winning three out of 
four games. 


J. C. Montjoy, who for some time 
has been superintendent of the 
Monaghan plant of the Victor-Mon- 
aghan Company, Greenville, S. C., 
has been transferred to a_ similar 
position at the Vietor plant, Greer, 
5. Mr. Montjoy was. for several 
years superintendent of the Greer 
plant at Greer. 


Consumption and Distribu- 
tion 


(Continued from Page 18) 
than 12,000,000 bales the cotton buy- 
ing world will have confidence in 
the stability of cotton values and 
ceasing to look for lower values in 
the fall, enter the market for a large 
volume of goods and yarns. Can we 
pass through March and April and 
emerge with confidence in the 4924 
crop furnish a surplus for next sea- 
son. 


One man’s guess is as good as 
another when weather is the sub- 
ject and the future course of prices 
hinges to a large extent upon the 
March and April weather. 
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Bobbins 
and Spools 


Warp 
Specialty 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


-Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 


Drop Wires 
p | 

Others manufacture copper-plate drop wires. So 
do we, when a mill prefers that finish, but it is an 
axiomatic chemical fact that the acids formed by 
sizing compounds and starches, plus the moisture 
from the humidifiers, which so freely corrode the 
copper itself, cannot and will not corrode the nickel. 


Many mills are thus escaping steel rust and cop- 


per corrosion by using our nickel-plated drop wires. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


‘*Duplex"’ Loom 


Harness—complete 
Frames and 


Heddles fully 


Drop Wires 
Nickel-Plated 
Copper-Plated 

Plain Finish 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


assembled Greenville, S. Improved 
Harness Frames Leno Reeds 
Selvage Harness HAMPTON SMITH Lease Reeds 

Leno Doups Combs 
Jacquard Heddles Southern Manager Loom Reeds 
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Burlington, N. C—The Victory 
Hosiery Mill has increased capital 


stock from $125,000 to $500,000. 


Ringgold, Ga.—It is reported that 
W. A. Nichols, of Chattanooga, Ala., 
‘ is planning to erect a cotton mill 
here. 


Tupelo, Miss—-The Tupelo Cotton 
Mills are erecting a new brick build- 


ing to be used as a cloth inspection | 


department. 


Gaffney, S. C.—Deaver Little, for- 
mer superintendent of the Republic 
Mills, Great Falls, 8. C., is contem- 
plating the erection of a mill here, 
according to local reports. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. — The Hurlbut 
Hosiery Mills have completed the 
building for their hosiery mill and 
will soon begin installation of ma- 
chinery. 


Collinsville, Ala.—The Chamber 


Commerce reports that it has prac- 
tically closed negotiations with a 
hosiery manufacturer to locate a 
knitting plant here. 


Geneva, Ala—-The Geneva Cotton 
Mills have let contract to Winter 
Hardware Company, Samson, Ala., 
for steam heating equipment in the 
mill they are now constructing here. 


Post, Texas—The Postex Cotton 
Mills are installing an additional 36 
Stafford automatic looms for wide 
sheetings. The company reports that 
the demand for its “Garza”: wide 
sheeting necessitates the additional 
looms. 


Okmulgee, Okla.—A.new mill may 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
rin and mosf exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 


Write for Testimonials | 
Box 69, Greenville, 8S. C. 


its superiority. 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 


A mill operating 200 jacquard looms on cor- 
set cloth has adopted our K-A Electrical 
Warp Stops after trying mechanical warp 
stops. On every kind of fabric K-A proves 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
ATLANTA PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE 


For Sale 
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Columbus, Miss—The Tombigbee 
Cotton Mills have completed the re- 
building of their boiler room and 
the installation of two new boilers. 
New spinning frames, cardinge quip- 
ment and one picker have also been 
installed and the erection of a dye- 


house and machine shop is being 


planned. 


Qneonta, Ala—The Oneonta Ser- 
vice Club is making efforts to have 
a cotton mill located here, It is re- 
ported that the Sylacauga Cotton 
Mills, of Sylacauga, Ala., which have 
been idle for some time, may be 
moved here. E. W. McDonald, of 
Talladega, Ala., is president of the 
latter mill. 


Gastonia, N. C—The Art Cloth 
Mills have let contract to Michael & 
Bivens for all the electrical work in’ 
their new mill at Lowell. The con- 
tract amounts to $28,000. The mill 
has 800 motors and will use the in- 
dividual drive, embodying a recent 
patent by Michael & Bivens in the 
use of individual drives. 


Pageland, S. €—A movement to 
build a new cotton mill here has 
been launched by the Board of 
Trade, of which J. E. Agerton is 
president, in co-operation with G. 
R, Spencer, mill man of Gastonia. 
Mr. Spencer has offered, it is said, to 
take $50,000 in stock of the proposed 


mill and to build and operate it. 


Monroe, N. C.—The Bearskin Cot- 
ton Mills, in accordance with a re- 
cent vote of the stockholders, will 
be offered at public sale here on 
March 22. The mill has 5,000 spin- 
ning spindles, 2,500 twister spindles, 
14 cards. The building is brick, 65x 
200. The sale will include 35 acres 


be built here by the United States 
Textile Cotton Mill Company, which — 
is negotiating with the Chamber of 
Commerce for a free mill site. The 
proposal states that the mill, if 
erected, will have 10,000 spindles. 


land ‘and 30 bungalows. The mill 
1—250-ton Log eman Hydraulic Cloth Bal- in M. K. 


ing Press. Excellent condition. At- |?" 
tractive price for immediate acceptance. 


Andalusia, Ala.—Efforts to locate a 
cotton mill here. which have been. 
under way for some time, will likely 
result in the building of two new 
mills. according to local reports. — 
Business men have already sub- 
scribed $300,000 in stock for the first 
| mill and C. A. O’Neal, president of — 
the Enterprise Mills, at Enterprise, 
states that he will erect a second 
plant if the first company is suc- 
cessfully organized. 7 


Marble Falls, Tex.—The Marble 
Falls Cotton Mills, which recently 
purchased a two-story stone build-- 
ing here, as noted, expects to place 
orders very soon for equipment to 
manufacture towels’ and blankets. 
R. E. Witt, of Dallas, is president. | 


Southern Textile Machinery 


Company 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Galax, Va—The Galax Knitting 
Company, which was recently incor- 
porated at High Point, N. G., as 
noted, will erect a knitting mill 
here. The building will be 150x60 
feet and contract has been placed 
for 50 knitting machines. C. C. Rob- 
bins is manager. 


Greensboro, N. C.—Proximity Man- 
ufacturing Company will rebuild 
power plant, adding new boiler 
equipment, stokers and coal han- 
dling equipment. Have purchased 
from General Electric Company a 
1,000 K. W. extraction type turbo 
generator and condenser from C. H. 
Wheeler Company. Will install pip- 
ing for steam usage in dye plant. 
The White Oak plant will individ- 
ualize part of the spinning now 
driven by group motors, and 48 7% 
H. P. Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company motors have been pur- 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


11 E. Fifth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Tuscaloosa, Ala~—_The Chamber of 
Commerce, which has been. taking 
steps to secure a new mill for this 
place, as previously noted, is corre- Subdivisions 
sponding with a company that now 


Resort Hotels and Country Clubs Engineering Construction 
operates a mill in this State and Private Estates and Home Grounds Sewer and Water Development 
which proposes to move its plant of 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 
1,688 spindles to Tuscaloosa. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 
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chased for this purpose. : 
rine &-Co., Greenville, S. C., are the 
engineers. 


Gaffney, S. C—A semi-annual div- 
idend of 3% per cent, payable March 
1, has been declared by the directors 
of Musgrove Millis. Dr: W. C. Ham- 
rick is president of the mill. All 
directors and. offieers of the mills 
were re-elected, and it was an- 
nounced that the company enjoyed 
a satisfactory business during the 
period just ended. 


The annual meeting of the Broad 


River Mills of Blacksburg was held 


at Gaffney, where all officers and 
directors were re-elected to serve 
another year. A 5 per cent semi- 
annual dividend was paid by this 
mill February 1. Dr. W. H. Hamrick 
is president of Broad River Mills 
also. 


Most Georgia Mills on Full Time. 


Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 14——P. E. Glenn, 
president of the Georgia Cotton 


Manufacturers’ Association and sec- =n 


retary-treasurer of the Exposition 
Cotton Mills, declared today that 
there has not been any further no- 
ticeable curtailment in Georgia, and 
that practically all mills are running 
full day time and many at night. 


“To look at the January consump- 
tion for the country of 576,644 bales, 
there does not appear to have been 
but a very negligible curtailment in 
any section, certainly not in the 
South, where mills consumed 391,038 
bales. I don’t see how anyone can 
say there has been very much cur- 
tailment when mills during January 
used more cotton than during any 
month since last May, and compared 
very favorably with January, 1922, 
when the consumption of 610,506 
bales broke all records for that 
month.” 


Mr. Glenn said that mills in this 
section are going to do all in their 
power to continue operating stead- 
ily, and that the majority would 
rather operate even at a reasonable 


Save in freight by iil 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
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J. B. Sir- loss rather than curtail and cause 


their operatives to be idle. 

Mr. Glenn said that large buyers 
have adopted a_ policy on buying 
small quantities, or rather hand-to- 
mouth, but making requent pur- 


chases, not being inclined to run the 
risk of being caught with large 
stocks of goods on hand next fall, 
based on 30-cent and higher cotton, 
in the event cheaper cotton prices 
prevail, 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. — 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 


Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


American 


Trust Co. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


mills. 
= chambray and chambray shirts, the 
= latter to be known as the Lullwater 
= shirt. 
= dent, Geo. W. Murphy, general man- 


 KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 
Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 


20 Mathewson St. 


Would You Give 1 Cent : 
To Get Rid of Traveler Troubles? 


Send us a postcard stating the styles and sizes you are using and we'll gladly 
mail you a liberal trial assortment of Victor Travelers—the trouble-proof kind, 
Absolutely FREE, and no obligation. Write today. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps | 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office , 


Atlantic, Mass. 


. in an exciting game. 
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‘He said that mills on the average 
in this section, he believed, were 
sold about a month and a half 
ahead. 


Lullwater Manufacturing 
Begins Operations. 


yompany 


The Lullwater Manufacturing 
Company, which was organized some 
time ago to take over the Couch 
Mills with plants at East Point, Ga., 


—- Thomson, Ga., and Greenville, 8. C., 


has. begun operation of the three 
The mills will manufacture 


Walter T. Chandler is presi- 


ager, and S. E. Broadnax, treasurer. 


Pacific Mills Win Basketball 
Tourney. 


Greenville, 8. C.—Pacific Mills of 


= Columbia won the Southern Textile 
= boys’ Class A basketball crown here 
Mite Saturday 


by defeating Woodside 
Mills of Greenville, 25 to 24. 


Knox's field goal with three min- 
ufes to play gave Pacific the one 
point margin. It was the second 
time in the four years’ history of 
the Southern Textile Athletic Asso- 
ciation that the Columbia team had 
won this coveted honor. 


By defeating Lanette, 44 to 22, 
New Holland won the boys’ Class A 
consolation. Pelzer showered down 
on Chesnee, of Spartanburg, 26 to 8, 
winning the boys’ B championship 
last night in a walkaway. Whitmire 
lost the Class B boys’ consolation 
title to Clover by a 29 to 21 score 
during the day’s play. Schoolfield 
boys’ Class C won the championship 
in that division by defeating Mona- 
ghan in the finals, 15 to 11. Greer 
took a brilliant game from Victor, 44 
to 13, to win the boys’ consolation 
class title. 


Highland Park won over Mona- 


ghan girls’ Class A team, 26 to 16, 
taking the title of the Southern tex- 


| tile circle in that division. School- 


field won the girls’ A consolation 
honors by defeating Judson, 26 to 23, 
The School- 
field Class B girls also won that title 
by trimming Seneca, 15 to 8; in the 


finals. 


ACALA COTTON CO. | 
Agents | 


Farmers Labor Union 
Save Middle Man’s Profit. Try Us. 
Direct from Producer to Mills 


Durant, Oklahoma 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moisteniug Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


into the room from outside) 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 


Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Are 
EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 


STANDARDS OF MODERN 


TEXTILE MILL 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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Offices: 


Ready-made Heavy Size 
Clay, Soluble Blue, Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS - 
ARE USED. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 


The Arabol best grades of cotton , warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.”’ 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience’ and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. © 


110 East 42nd St., New York, N_ Y. 
P. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. 


| 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL, a new product especially 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


Giues, Gum Arabol, 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHING 

for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 

Tallow, Soluble Soluble Oils, Gums, 


Lancashire Acme Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, 
Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
STEPHEN ARLEIGH, South Car. Representative, Greenville, S. C. 
HERBERT BUOTH, Tenn. -Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Cotton Movement Light in 
New England Center 


New Bedford, Mass——The cotton 
movement from the South into New 
England continued to diminish dur- 
ing the past month and the January 
totals fell considerably below those 
of December, just as the December 
totals were less than those of No- 

vember. The arrivals of cotton ship- 
ments, however, have been so heavy 
during these three months that the 
total received in New England dur- 
ing the first half of the current cot- 
ton season, up to the close of Jan- 
uary, is nearly equal to the total 
receipts during the same periad last 
year and is approximately equal to 
the average six months total for the 
past four seasons. 

This fact, pérhaps, is rather sig- 
nificant in its relation to the prob- 
able stocks. of cotton which New 
England mills have actually in hand. 
It should be noted, of course, that 
the bulk of the cotton comes into 
New England during the first half of 
the season, usually, and in compar- 


ing this year’s totals with those of 
last year, consideration should be 
given to the heavy curtailment of 
preduction that has been going on 
during the late fall and early winter 
months, and to the probability of 
still greater curtailment during thé 
spring and early summer. 


Of the slightly more than 100,000 
bales of cotton which came into New 
England during the month of Jan- 
uary, including imports from abroad, 
approximately a third was received 
at New Bedford, while a httle less 
than a quarter was received at Fall 
River. Lowell, Lawrence and Man- 
chester divided between them an- 
other quarter and the balance was 
distributed to the other smaller con+ 
suming points. The January receipts 
this year were considerably lighter 
than the January receipts a year 
ago, but appreciably heavier than 
the January movement two years 
ago and that of three years ago. 


The receipts at each of the five 
chief New England cotton consum- 
ing cities for the month of January, 
and for the six months ending Feb- 


ruary 1, are given herewith, as com- 
piled by the freight agents at each 
point: 

January Receipts. 


1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Bales Bales Bales Bales 
N. Bedford... 34,278 37,964 28,758 17,915 
Fall River__. 25,058 30849 35,937 ° 27,274 


Lowell ._..... 11,854. 18,220 9,191 12,592 
Lawrence ... 6,252 56,228 3,581 7,156 
Manchester . 11,000 9,207 2,226 3,458 

Total _.... 87,942 121,468 79,693 68,394 


Six Months Total. 


1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
. Bales Bales Bales Bales 
N. Bedford..175,970 150,452 186 450 137,676 
Fall River___156,218 190,174 201,469 112,565 


Lowell __..... 71,234 102,074 96,534 658,053 
Lawrence _.. 30,752 22,417 41,354 35,124 
Manchester . 43,197 31,856 47,289 18,990 


Total —._..477,871 496,978 573,096 362,408 


Break in Cotton Was Due to Census 
Bureau Errors. 


Washington, . Feb. 18—A com- 
plaint that an error of the Census 
Bureau in estimating cotton was 
partly responsible for the present 
break in cotton of $35 a bale was 
taken with Director Steuart today 
by Representative Byrnes, of South 
Carolina, 


President Wannamaker, of the 
American Cotton Association, asked 
for an inquiry into the situation. 

“The break,’ Mr. Byrnes said, “is 
attributed in part to the fact. that 
estimates of the Census Bureau of 
the supply on hand included an item 
of 500,000 bales, which is in error.” 

Mr. Steuart promised to prepare 
a Statement in explanation of the 
item. 


Cotton Movement From August 1, 
1923, to February 15, 1924. 


1924 1923 
Bales Bales 
5,541,793 4,681,208 
858,381 810,051 
6,476,565 6,373,721 
884,918 1,017,565 
9,487,402 9,089,002 


Port receipts 
Por, 
Interior receipts_ 
Interior stocks... 
Northern spinners’ 

Southern spinners’ 
World's visible 

supply of Amer- 

ican cotton 


1,545,134 1,663,013 


2,995,767 3,001,616 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 


SHUTTLES 


Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


We make a_ specialty of 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both plain and automatic. 


Correspondence solicited. 


SCOTT FESIERS 
The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 
Catalog on R>equest 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


DAVID M. BROWN GEORGE G. BROWN 
President Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and improved Facilities for 
Our 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 
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Obituary 
4. L. Seott. 


J. L. Seott, of Graham, N. C., aged 
65, died at Greensboro Tuesday 


night, after an illness of about ten 
days, a week of which had been 
spent in the hospital. Erysipelas 
was the cause of his death. 

Mr. Scott, who 
“Jack” Scott all over Alamance 
county and in.other sections of the 
State, was one of the leaders in the 
life of his community and exerted a 
wide influence beyond it. He was 
the son of J. Sidney Scott and Mrs. 
Bettie Darnell Scott. He graduated 
at Davidson College in 1881, and 
went to Sidney Cotton Mill at Gra- 
ham upon graduation, which was 
operated by his father, remaining 
there the rest of his life. Upon the 
death of his father he became man- 
ager of the mill. He was president 
of the North Carolina School for the 
Deaf, at Morganton: State Senator 
from Alamance in 1913 to 1917; Past 
Grand Chancellor of the Knights of 
Pythias in North Carolina and Past 
Supreme Representative of the or- 

der; a thirty-second degree Mason 
and an elder in the Graham Presby- 
terian church. 

He married Miss Fannie Brady, of 
Davidson, who survives him. In ad- 
dition, he leaves two sons and three 
daughters, Col. Don Scott, of Gra- 
ham; John Scott, of Greensboro; 
Mrs, C. W. Causey, Greensboro; Mrs. 
J. Mel Thompson, of Mebane, and 
Mrs. J. S. Stevens, Denver. 


R. V. Whitener. 


High Poimt, N. C—Robert Vance 
Whitener, aged 48 years, a man well 
known in the Carolinas, particularly 
among cotton mill men, died Sunday 
night at the home of his brother, 
Edgar Whitener, with whom he had 
lived since about the first of Jan- 
uary. 


was known as. 
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Mr. Whitener was the Southern 
representative of the Baltimore 
Belting Company and he had made 
his headquarters for years in Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C. He was widely known 
among Southern mills and had a 
splendid record as a salesman. Sur- 
viving him are three sons, his fa- 
ther, two sisters and two brothers. 


_. Walter M. Crump. 


Salisbury, N. C—Walter M. Crump, 
general manager of the Vance Cot- 
ton Mill and one of the best known 
mill men in this section, died Friday 
at his home on South Fulton street, 
death being self-inflicted and re- 
sulting from a bullet wound in the 
right. temple. 

Mr. Crump was 41 years old and a 
native of Rowan county, being a 
son of the late. Dr. 
Surviving are three children, two 
boys and a girl. His wife, who was 
Miss Mary Carter, of Winston-Sa- 
lem, died five years ago, being one 
of the first victims of the influenza 
during its first epidemic here. Two 
sisters surviving are Mrs. J. M. Mc- 
Corkle, of Salisbury, and Mrs. Eu- 
gene Gray, of Winston-Salem. No 
funeral arrangements have been an- 
nouneed. 

Kight weeks ago Mr. Crump un- 
derwent an operation in Baltimore 
for mastoiditis, and since then he 
has not seemed himself. Lately he 
is said to have written his will and 


named a friend as administrator. 
Friday he did not leave his room 
and ate neither. breakfast nor 


dinner, saying. he was suffering from 
headache. About 4 o'clock Miss 
Louise Neave, who keeps house for 
Mr. Crump, entered his room to see 
if there was anything he wanted, 
and found him dead with a bullet 
wound in his right temple. She re- 
membered that about two hours be- 
fore she had heard a noise that 
sounded like a picture falling, but 
had not investigated it. 


Established 1896 


D. H. CRUMP, President 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-President 


F.M. CRUMP & CO. 


INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS, U. S. A. 


J. C. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
A. C. ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. 


Incorporated 1923 


BOND, LANE & COMPANY 
Cotton Merchants 


Direct Mill Correspondence Solicited 
Memphis, Tenn., U. S. A. 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
Offices: 

Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 

Jackson, Tennessee 
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W. L. Crump. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 
Staple Cotton 


P. H. Fuller, Jr., Agt., Gastonia 
Offices: | 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
Cleveland, Miss. 


Greenwood, Miss. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 


Mississippi Cotton 
PP Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Cotton Arkansas Staples 


94 South Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Brownsville, 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 
J ohn LL. Robinson & Co. 
Cation 
Home Office 
MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 
Codes 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1918 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P O. Box 621 


Buying agetcies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 


Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ginia. 
ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 


Charlotte, - ~ - - - - N 
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Branch Offices: Clarksdale 


BARNWELL BROS. 


Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Buying Agencies Throughout the Delta 


Cable Address: 


- Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by S. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


“Barn” 


Established 1894 


Delta. 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 
: Cotton 
| Benders and Extra Staples 


Greenwood, Miss 
Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 

most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 
Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. 
Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 
COTTON 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 
Memphis, Tennessee 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
Cotton 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


CO. 


Not Incorporated 


Little Rock, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee Gottons 


WM. SIMPSON COTTON 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR.., 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


J. W. PRIOR 
Cotton 


Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Special Attention to Mill Orders 


Greenville, Miss. 


Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 
BENDERS AND STAPLES 


S. L. DODSON & CO. 


Main Office: Clarksdale, Miss. 


4H. Chassanio!l 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 


Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


High Grade Staple Cotton 


peertnneed Handlers of Low Grade 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 


CLARKSDALE. MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers — 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


I. L. JONES & CO. 
Cotton 
Missippi Delta S*--nles 


Greenwood, Miss. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 


EQUIPMENT 

Special Machinery For 
Textile Mills 

The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


Established 1889 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Designing Card Stamping |! 


Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England to Support 


Child Labor Amendment 


(Continued from PaPge 11) 


Beyond the humanitarian angle 
there is another reason why New 
England wants a child labor amend- 
ment. Such a law would allow her 
to compete on a more equal basis 
with Southern mills. Already many 
New England interests have made 
their mills to the South, and the 
threat of further migrations is con- 
stantly present. 

Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
has submitted a proposed child la- 
‘bor amendment to the Senate. Those 
who introduced proposed 
amendments in the House are 
Frothingham, Greene, Rogers, Dal- 


linger and Tague, all of Massachu- | 


setts. While these. proposals all 
seek the same end they nearly all 
carry different wording. 


Over in the Senate, Senator Colt, ? 


of Rhode Island, is a member of the 
sub-committee of the Senate judi- 
Clary committee which is holding 
hearings on child labor amendments. 

The Senate committee expects to 
report out a bill in the near future. 
Then the effort will be to bring it 
to a vote. New Englanders feel that 
if once a vote can be secured the 
measure will easily pass. 

In the committee work’ was re- 
ported to the Senate last year was 
worded, following consideration and 
hearings lasting over several weeks, 
as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power, 
concurrent with that of the several 
States, to limit or prohibit the labor 
of persons under the age of 18 


years.” 


That wording may be altered. a 
bif this year after the conclusion of 
hearings now under way. 

The Lodge proposal, introduced 
last month, is worded as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power 
to prohibit or to regulate the hours 
of labor in mines, quarries, mills, 
canneries, workshops, factories, or 

manufacturing establishments of 


} persons under 18 years of age and of 


women.’ 

Some objection is raised against 
this on the ground that, in trying to 
specify, it may leave loopholes 
which would not occur in a bill 
which merely decrees a broad and 
general prohibition against all and 
any child labor. 
women’s organizations object to 
measures of this wording on the 
allegation that it classes women and 
children together. The time has 
passed, they say, when women can 
be grouped with children. 

The proposal of Congressman 
Greene, of Fall River, Mass., is ex- 
actly similar to that of Senator 
Lodge: 


The bill of Gongressman Rogers, 


of Lowell, Mass., another textile 
center like Fall River, would give 
Congress the power to regulate “the 
employment of women and of per- 
sons under the age of 21 years.” 
‘The bill of Congressman Froth- 
ingham, of Broekton, Mass., in word- 
ing is more limited. It would give 
Congress power to regulate or pro- 
hibit “the employment of children 
under 18 years of age.” 
Congressman Dallinger, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., would get at the prob- 
lem in this manner: “The Congress 


shall have power to establish uni- | 


Furthermore, some 
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HAVE YOU EVER REASONED 
WITH YOURSELF 


that alkali is alkali and it matters 
little who makes it? And then— 
happened to remember that 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 


Wyandotte 
Kier Boiling Special 


were also alkalies, and that their 
makers guaranteed them to pro- 
duce results impossible with other 
alkalies or to return your purchase 
money. 

Remembering these things, can 
you reason otherwise than that the 
business success and reputation of 
their makers must depend upon the 
assistance these products give, or 
the value they return to the mills 
using them. 

The makers of these products 
have far more to lose by their 
products not making good than 

you can. possibly 
giving them a trial. 

And if they do make good the 
guarantee, you gain far more by 
their use than the profit derived 
from purchase. Ask your 


experience by 


your 


supply man or write us. 


“Woandotic™ 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, 


EATONTON COTTON 
MILLS 


EATONTON, GEORGIA 


Regarding MI CLEANSER, 
will say since dusting same 
on the floor, as directed, we 
have obtained 100% better 
RESULTS. 
As my scrubbers were us- 
ing same in the water, 
thinking it was a Soluable 
Preparation. 
We are now following your 
directions, and the Results 
are Absolutely Satisfac- 
tory. 
CHARLIE NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. S. A. 


@ 
| GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
| Shippers——COTTON——Exporters 
Che 3. Ford Companp. 
8 
| 
MICHOLS MFGR.COMPBINY 
| YAS THE BEST AND 
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form hours and conditions of labor 
for women and minors throughout 
the United States, and to prohibit 
the employment of children under 
such ages as Congress may from 
time to time determine.” 


What the World’s Cotton 
Goods Markets Are 
Doing 


The following is a special bulletin 
from the Textile Division, Depat- 
ment of Commerce. 

England. 

In 1923 Lancashire shipped over- 
seas 4,141,304,000 square yards of 
piece goods which is almost equal to 
the 1922 shipments of 4,183,729,000 
square yards. There were: substan- 
tial reduetions in German, French, 
Belgium and Swiss purchases, and 
also in Chinese takings. American 
purchases have increased so rapidly 
as to place the United States in the 
position of fifth in the list of British 
cloth markets. There were also no- 
ticeable. increase in shipments to 
Latin-American markets. Shipments 
to India in 1923 did not bulk more 
than half those of pre-war, so that 
important market still holds a pre- 
dominant position of importance.— 
Trade Commissioner Butler, London. 


France. | 
General conditions in the cotton 
spinning and weaving plants are 
good with increased activity in cot- 


ton yarn business in the Lille region 


at the end of the month. The situa- 
tion in Alsace is also good, weavers 
having heavy orders. During the 
month there were some German 
purchases of cotton cloth—Cable 
from Acting Commercial Attache J. 
F. Butler, Paris, February 12. 
Belgium. 
In cotton goods the interior de- 


mand is limited by hesitation on the 


part of buyers, in spite of small 
stocks and falling franc exchange. 
The export demand, however, re- 
mains exceptionally strong, and 
weavers are compelled to refuse or- 
ders daily. Prices are up 25 per 
cent.—Acting Commercial Attache 
Samuel H. Cross, Brussels, January 
21). Weekly report. 

Italy. 

The Manifacture Cotoniere Meri- 
dionali of Naples continue to advise 
against the “holding off” policy 
adopted by some spinners in North- 
ern Italy in connection with pur- 
chasés of American raw. cotton. 
They. predict still higher prices and 
feel that inasmuch as cotton goods 
wre an article of necessity and do- 
mestic stocks are low, consumption 
will continue at the present pace, 
limited as it is, despite an increase 
in the scale of prices-—Commercial 
Attache H. C. MacLean, Rome, Jan- 
uary 22. 

Portugal. 

Portuguese textile manufacturers 
have had much difficulty durimg the 
past year with labor -costs which 
have increased 100 per cent over 
last year and this has forcéd many 
mills to close. 
can cotton with constant fluctua- 
lions is driving Portuguese manu- 
facturers to use other staples. 


Twenty-five to 35 per cent of the 
Portuguese textile output is export- 
ed to the. West African colonies 
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where there is a customs preferen- 

tin! amounting to 80 per cent of the 

duty in favor of Portuguese textiles. 

Commercial Attache Chas. E. Cun- 

ningham, Madrid, December 27. 
Mexico. 

Cotton brokers report that practi- 
eally no erders have been placed by 
the native mills since early in De- 
ecember and the mills are conse- 
quently operating on stocks on hand. 
None of the mills formerly in oper- 
ation have closed down since the 
outbreak of the revolutionary trou- 
bles, but some of these may be com- 
relled to do so when existing stocks 
are exhausted. Due to the lack of 
distribution facilities and the poor 
mirket in general now existing, 
large quantities of piece goods are 
sxid to be held by the mills in ware- 
houses. — Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner H. Bentley MacKenzie, Mexico 
City, January 26. 

Bolivia. 

Responding to the high price of 
tin, the general business outlook in 
Bolivia is optimistic. Congress has 
euthorized a 22,000,000 Boliviano 
loan (1 Boliviano equals approxi- 
mately 38 cents U. 8. currency) to 
pay deficits and: build railroads. An 
act has been approved to place the 
bank of-the nation under Govern- 
ment control. January imports have 
heen slightly below the average. The 
textile market is poor and cotton 
goods imports have been small.— 
Consul Dayle €. McDonough, La Paz, 
January 26. 

Irido-China, 

Indo-China is a large importer of 
cotton piece goods and the local 
consumption is increasing very rap- 
idly.' Before the adoption of the new 
tariff schedules in 1920, foreign 
countries contdolled the local mar- 
ket, but since the rising of the du- 
ties together with the low franc ex- 
change, French products have 
quickly taken the lead, and are rap- 
inecreasing—Consul Leland L. 
Smith, Saigon, December 28. 

British India. 

Although the new year has not 
opened with any brisk demand, 
there is good retail inquiry aiding 
the dealer and the prices in some 
styles are in the sellers’ favor. The 
present favorable exchange is help- 


ing the purchases of last August- 


September which are now arriving. 
It. is stated that these were the 
cheapest purchases made since the 
abnormal times experienced in the 
past and should be remunerative to 
the merchants. Local goods are also 
moving into consumption. — Trade 
Commissioner Chas. B. Spofford, 
Caleutta, January 9. 

Manchester quotations are firmer 
and there is quite a brisk inquiry 
but little actual business. Local 
goods are moving in a satisfactory 
manner with prices ruling steady 
und are based on the prevailing cot- 
ton rates. The outlook on the whole 
is encouraging.—Consul Wilbur Keb- 
linger, Bombay, January 12. 


The price of Ameri- . 


COBB COTTON CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staple. 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


P. E. HENSON & CO. 
Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 


C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 


Established 1909 
Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


A. L. Betts A: M. William 
HOPE COTTON CO. 


Incorporated 


Arkansas Cottons | 
All Grades and Staples 
35 Years in the Cotton Busines 


Hope, Arkansas 


S. C. Alexander & Co. 
Established 1886 
Heavy Bodied Arkansas Cotton 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 
‘In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


The Jefferson-Lincoln 
Cotton Growers Assn. 


An organization of farmers who 


wish to sell direct to mills. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


JETT WILLIAMS & CO. 


Cotton 
Jett Williams A. 8. Williams 


All Grades and Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


Anderson Cotton Co. | 


Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton 


Helena. Ark. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 


F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 
Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for 
new machinery, or if contemplating an increase in 
production, have them applied to their old machiner 
production, have them applied to their old machin- 


ery. It is applied successfully to the following 
room machinery: 


Railways Detaching Roll for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames | 
Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 

Comber Draw Boxes Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


indian Orchard, 


25 
ARKANSAS 
Yer UUI TUL] 


| 


Walter O. Long 


LONG & BARRY 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Chickasha, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 
Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


RUSSELL-ROBERTS COTTON COMPANY 


Cotton 


All grades of Oklahoma Cotton 
We buy direct from the Farmer, and would like to do a regular 
business with some good mill. 
Holdenville, Oklahoma 


(Unincorporated) 


R. 0. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange. 
Ada, Oklahoma 


H. T. KIMBELL JOHN G. WEAVER 
Buyer and Shipper of Cotton 


Western Oklahoma Cotton Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Altus, Oxiahome Chickasha, Okla. 


Arthur J. Barry © 


and January,” 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Richmond, . Va. Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


: 
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Textile Trade Show in 
December 


Washington.—Light trading char- 
acterized textile markets of the 
United States during December, ac- 
cording to the regular monthly 
summary of business conditions just 
made public by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Cotton goods and yarns, and 
woolens and worsteds markets were 
quiet, the report states. Cotton mill 
activity declined during the month, 
and the silk industry was inactive. 
Wholesale clothing sales in the New 
York district were above the same 
month of 1922, but below November 
1923. Seasonal declines were noted 


-in the production of knit underwear. 


Total wholesale sales were the low- 
est of 1923, although about the same 
as in December, 1922. The month’s 
retail sales were by far the biggest 
of the year, and retail stocks were 
much reduced, the summary states. 


Prices fluctuated within narrow 
ranges during the periad, according 
to the report, the previous advance 
in cotton and decline in silk being 
fairly well checked. Collections im- 
proved over November. 


“Quietness generally prevailed in 
textile markets during December 


“Operating schedules were curtailed 
during December, and production 
statistics showed rather marked de- 
clines, which were not due entirely 
to seasonal influences. . Prices fluc- 
tuated within narrow ranges during 
the period, the previous advance in 
cotton and decline in silk being 
fairly well checked. 


“After somewhat of a recovery 
during the fall, cotton mill activity 
declined in December to practically 
the same level as during last July, 
the least active month of the year,” 
the report goes on to say. “Statis- 
tics for both mill consumption of 
cotton and active spindle hours cor- 
responded fairly closely to the July 
figures. The greatest reduction was 
among the New England mills, and 
unofficial reports indicate further 
curtailment during January. Mills 
are apparently operating over 50 
per cent for stock. Buying of both 


the report states: 
for women. 
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goods and yarns was light in De- 
cember, and following the decline in 
the raw cotton market prices on 
gray goods and yarns were reduced 


somewhat. 
“The Fairchild cotton \goods price 
h 


index was 18.127 for thé week of 
January 5, the highest point since 
last April, but declined to 17.700 for 
the week ending January 26. Many 
prices on finished goods were an- 
nounced during January — fancy 
flannels at about the same quota- 
tions as last year, staple ginghams 
nearly 2 cents lower, muslins one- 
half cent lower to 1 cent higher. 


, Cotton finishers reported declines in 


orders and production during De- 
cember, with shipments and stocks 
practically unchanged. 


“Seasonal declines were noted in 
the production of knit underwear 
during December. For summer un- 
derwear orders decreased and ship- 
ments increased, whereas orders for 
winter garments were much larger 
than in November and shipments 
were smaller. Sales of underwear 
were somewhat retarded in January. 
Hosiery manufacturers reported de- 
clines in production, shipments, and 
orders during December, Some im- 
provement was noted during Janu- 
ary in the demand for silk hosiery - 
Prices of silk hosiery 
have been reduced by some manu- 
facturers, whereas quotations on a 
number of cotton hosiery lines have 
advanced. 


“Sales of wholesale dealers were 
smaller in December than in any 
other month of 1923 and were of 
about the same size aS a year ago. 
Collections were prompter in De- 
cember than in November, but out- 
standings at the end of 1923 were 
slightly larger than at the end of 
1922. 


“Trade at retail stores in Decem- 
ber reached the largest total of any 
month on record, although Christ- 
mas trade was somewhat smaller 
than had been anticipated. Sales of 
chain 5 and 10 cent stores and chain 
candy stores both showed gains of 
about 19 per cent as compared with 
a year ago.” 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser <a Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
| Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
= Adjusting Saddles, the latest 


invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 


; ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


FOR 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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T. L. ALLEN 
Cotton Shippers 
All Grades and Staples 


Yorktown, Tex. 
Branch Office: Cuero, Tex. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. : 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights | 


Difficult and .rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service: 
Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
} FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
TRAN vee ER C CLEANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS 


GUIDE WIRE SETS 
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Cotton Trade Problems 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ple. In such circumstances, I would 
advise that we should continue our 
present system, but that futures 
should be sold only against actual 
cotton in the warehouse. 

Let us once get our control board 
established and in working order 
and we can do much, both in regard 
to this question and others. 
badly .in need, for example, of a 
better system of drawing up our 
yarn and cloth contracts, of limiting 
our credits, and of a more efficient 
way of dealing with unemployment. 
I would have unemployment made 
a charge upon industry, and not 
something administered in a waste-~ 
ful way by the State. But all these 
reforms can be brought about once 


Wwe put our house in order. 


Meanwhile, I would say to those 
engaged in the cotton trade that, 
while there may not be much 
ground for optimism at the moment, 
there is none for pessimism. Lan- 
cashire is by no means played out; 
indeed, she still holds the key of the 
supply of cotton clothing to the 
world. The year: 1924, | am in hopes, 
will be a far better one than that 
which has gone. I am glad to see 
that the American correspondent to 
whom I have referred takes the 
view that things are on the mend. 
Se states that, while there is un- 
doubtedly a possibility of an actual 
shortage of cotton before the 1924-5 
crop is marketed, there is a very 
considerable curtailment in produc- 
tion in America to balance it. The 
boll weevil menace, he concludes, is 
gradually being overcome, and as 
there is likely to be a largely in- 
creased acreage, we may, given fa- 
vorable weather, expect quite a 
large crop. 

What we have to do to ensure 
success is to abandon our old policy 
of jealousy and suspicion one of an- 
other, and conduct the cotton indus- 
try as an industry. It is only by 
doing so that we can expect to meet 
successfully the many vicissitudes 
which this international industry 


‘has to face. The old policy has been 


harmful to the trade for many a 
year past. It led to my resignation 
of the positions I held for many 
years as president of the English 
Master Cotton Spinners’ Federation 
and the International Cotton Feder- 
ation at a time when a broad and 
unselfish course would have been 
the means of avoiding many of the 
difficulties that now beset me. In 
looking back at the attitude I took 
at that time I cannot but think that 
my action has been justified to the 
hilt, and that it would have richly 
paid us to show a more generous 
attitude towards the cotton planter 
in the early days of the war. But 
whether in office or out of office I 
have endeavored to carry on the 
educational 
over a quarter of a century ago, and 
this work, having been placed upon 
permanent record, is available for 
all who wish to profit by it. 


Wanted — Man to straighten 
spinning spindles. State experi- 
ence and wages expected. Per- 
manent position. Box 298, Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


» We are 


GOOD SPINNING — SMALI. WASTE 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Hillsboro -:- © Texas 
New York Dallas 
MORIMURA, ARAI & COMPANY 
—Agents— 


Yokohama Ki-Ito Kwaisha, Ltd. 
Yokohama, Osaka & Tokio 
Japan 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO.. 
Fort Worth, Texas — 
Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Lucius Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. ‘Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


Edw. W. Geer J. Hoyt Geer 
GEER & GEE Ro 
Cotton 


Dallas, Texas 
Member Dallas Cotton Exchange and Texas Cotton Association. 
Cable Address “GEER” P. 0. Box 341 


J. H. HUTTON & CO. 
Members Houston Cotton 
| Exchange 
Merchants COTTON Exporters 
All Grades Texas Staple 
Inquiries for Low Grade Staples | 
Dooley Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


A. H. SAFFOLD 
Texas Cotton 


S. G. Tarkington & Sons 
Cotton 


All Grades and Staples 
_Cuero -:- Texas 


Henderson Cotton Co. 
Regular and Irregular 
Cotton 
Sell on Actual Samples 


Temple, Texas Houston, Texas 


work which I began 


DIXON’S SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT 


consists of the pigment, 
aphite and the vehicle, 
inseed oil. 


flake’ silica- 
pure boiled 


This pigment is inert, aids in preserv- 
ing the original elasticity of the vehicle, 
increases the thickness of the paint film, 
and has long life. 


The vehicle linseed oil, cannot be 
equalled by any other substance. 


This combination of pigment and ve- 
hicle results in a paint that will put off 
the necessity of repainting for the longest 
period of time and lower your cost of 
paint upkeep. 


Write for Booklet No. 1768 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City New Jersey 


Established 1827 


| 
| 
| SILICA T, A, 
| | FOU 2 
| SPINNING RING CO. JERSEY 
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Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and emg territory. 


tet ls Quote Vou 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


(incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY Greenville, 8S. C. 


Ss. B. TANNER, 


Local Phone 821 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 
TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Local Phone 4480 Postal 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office, Winder, Ga. 


L- D. Phone 9991 
J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 
B. B. Jackson, Agent 


Cotton Merchants 


Postal, Sou. Bell, 2867 


Greensboro, N. C. 


William and York Wilson 


Ineo 


Charlotte, N. C. 
‘Durham, N. C. 
Cotton Brokers 


Charlotte 
Phone 4806 


Postal Phone 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 


rporated 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Greenwood, 8. C. 


Rock Hill 
Phone 695 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 


- Cotton Brokers and 


Greenville, S .C. 


Cotton 
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Goods 


New York. — Cotton goods were 
quiet last week, and prices rather 
irregular, the demand being spas- 
modiec and covering only small lots. 
Trading in sheetings, print cloths 
and drills was slow. There was some 
decline in the price of osnaburgs 
and other staples. In the finished 
lines, there was some improvement 
in demand, especially for ginghams, 
percales, wash fabrics and some 
draperies. New prices on denims 
for April, May and June delivery, 
the new price being on a basis of 
24% cents for 2.20s. New prices for 
ginghams for fall have not been an- 
nounced, but the trade anticipates a 


lower level. 


Reports from New England indi- 
cated that cloth production is be- 
coming steadily less, mills beginning 
to curtail as soon as they complete 
contracts, as they are not able to 
secure new orders at a profit. A 
general estimate is that eloth pro- 
duction in’ New England is about 
one-fifth off from the normal. 

Grays goods were slow as the 
week ended. The general report on 
Saturday showed that 64x60, 5.35 
yard, was available at 9% cents in 
sound hands. Some business in sec- 
ond hands at 9% had been reported 
early in the week. Some Eastern 
64x60s had been reported sold in 
second hands at one-half and at 
three-eights. For 68x72, 4.75 yard, 
11%, and later, one-eighth, was re- 
ported in second hands. For 80 
squares, 4.00 yard, 144% cents was 
reported; and five-eighths for 72x76, 
4.25 yard. 

Some 60x48, 6.25 yard, had sold in 
second hands at 8%, early in the 


' day, and at the close, there were re- 


ports for one-quarter. Fair business 
in Kastern 36-inch, 9.20s at 6% cents. 


was reported early in the day. Some 
27-inch, 9.50 in second -hands were 
reported at 5% cents. Early in the 
week, 7 cents was paid for 27-inch, 
64x60, 7.60 yard, 

Narrow print cloths were availa- 
ble at 7 cents for 27-inch 64x60s. 
some sales of 9-yard goods were 
made at 6% cents. Sales of 39-inch 
56x44s were made in limited lots at 
8% cents. Sales of 64x60s were 
made at 9% cents by mill agents, 
while in second hands small lots 
were sold at 9% cents. For 6872s 


it was possible to do as well as 11% — 


cents in second hands and some 
mills would sell spots at 11% cents 
in limited lots. 


Sheetings were irregular and 
weak, most numbers in the list be- 
ing ‘subject to price concessions on 
a firm bid from a= desirable cus- 
tomer. It was possible to get 4.25s 
at 10% cents, and one sale of 2.85s 
was reported at 15 cents. For 6- 
yard 31-inch goods offers to sell 
were made at 9% cents. 

Sateens are easier, sales of 5.25s 
being made at 12 eents and 4.20s at 
15% cents. ’ Pajama checks sold at 
10%, cents for. 64x60s. Osnaburgs 
continue to soften. 

A little more business was report- 
ed in ‘fine combed goods, but no 
large lots are being taken in any 
direction. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 

Print cloths, 28-inch, 64x64s, 7% 
cents; 64x60s, 7% cents; 38%-inch 
64x64s, 10% cents; brown sheetings, 
Southern standards, cents; den- 
ims, 2.20s, 24% cents; tickings, 8- 
ounce, 30 cents; staple ginghams, 
164% cents; dress ginghams, 
24 cents, nominal: Brats, 10% cents. 


(if TRADE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS |: 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


GREENVILLE, 


21% and. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 


Merchants 
| Cotton 
Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. Monroe, N. C. 


GEO. M. 


Cotton 


19 1-2 East 


Charlotte, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


ROSE, JR. 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C- 


Fourth Street 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 


} 
| 
| 
| 
4 

| 
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‘The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The sharp 


in raw cotton disorganized the yarn ig, 
market last week and the hand-to- 2s “Single Warps. a. 
mouth buying movement which had jogs 
business practically ceased: Quota- 16, 
tions dropped from a half cent to a -- 
Spinners’ prices were reported ye 
slightly lower, but: it is difficult to Single Skeins. 
know How much mill prices have 
been affected on account of the de- 12s 
mand. Spinners’ quotations remain- 128 ----------------------------- 
would trade for and the irregularity 3 
im ‘prices Makes Hard get an abd 
index that really reflects market 
sales of 30s-2 carded warps were re- {38 AG 
ported Bt cents, Heures m 144 
many months, with most dealers 
trying to get 55 and.spinners report- 
ing that they could not take orders 
under 58 cents for this number. 
Prices did not respond to the Gov- 393 
although the report was generally Combed Peeler Skeins. 
regarded as bullish. The report in- 2-ply 10s ~._.-~---------------- 65 a__ 
dicated that yarn mills operated 3-piy 30s 
steadily during January ar 78. a80 
curtailment has not yet reached 90 298 
large proportions. There is contin- 2-ply 80s. ---.---..--.-.----__-. 95 al 00 
ued falk of further yarn curtailment 2-ply 1 20a1 25 
in the South, but as yet only acom- Combed Peeler Cones. 
operating on part time. 
Yarn quotations were published in 
this market as follows: 62 a62 
Two-Ply Chain W 62 abs 
Duck Yarns. 26s _. _. 60 aé6l 
3, 4 and 6- ply— 62 a63 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 


52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chi eago 


29 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
| Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Trogasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 


eliminating flyings. 
Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 
J. S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS” 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Offices 
Chicago ‘Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis 


Baltimore 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 
Mills wishing to sell direct. to discriminating customers 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 


Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 


51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. L 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


ins, 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. C. 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors | 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


= 
— 
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For Sale. 


Liddell hand baling waste press. 
Excellent condition. Size of bale 


| 27” x 54”. $125.00 f. o. b. Char- 


lotte. Address R. 8S. 8., care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted—A partner or an or- 
ganization to install a textile mill, 
knitting mill or yarn mill in my 
brick building in Ennis, Texas. 
Building 50 ft. by 140 ft. two 


| story, and well suited to business. 


Abundant water supply, cheap 
natural gas fuel, or electric pow- 
er. Abundant : labor supply. 
Abundant raw material supply 
and ready market for products. 
Will take stock for my property 
in full or in part. Address 8. H. 
Dunlap, Ennis, Texas.’ 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
Large and prominent manufac- 
turer of warp dressings, sulpho- 
nated oils, softeners, etc., desir- 
ous of engaging the services of a 
successful salesman who has had 
similar experience. Territory— 
Georgia and Alabama- Your first 
letter must give in detail qualifi- 
cations, age, references, etc. Ad- 
dress Box B, care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


—Agents— 


Wanted—By firm, already well | 


established in South, a salesman 
familiar with bleaching and fin- 
ishing. X. ¥. Z., care Bulletin. 


Do You Need This Man? 
Experienced superintendent with 
several years on both plain and 
fancy work. Good manager, ex- 


get results. Address Results, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted—First-class machinist 
for renecking steel rolls.’ State 
experience and wages expected. 
Permanent position. Box 298, 
Greenville, C. 


eellent references. Can positively 


Mill For Sale. 
A good 3,000-spindle mill, with 
space for 10,000 spindles, and 
good hydro-electric power. M. B. 


Pitts, Elberton, Ga. 


WILL BUY SCRAP IRON - 
AND METAL 


I am in the market for cotton 
mill machinery scrap iron and 
metal. Highest prices paid. Car- 
load lots only. Benjamin Smith, 
scrap Iron and Meta! Dealer and 
Broker- Yard and Warehouse, 
textile siding. P. O. Box 202, 
Charlotte, N. C. : 


Wanted 


One good card grinder for Ma- 
“pe cards. Apply “W,” care Bul- 
etin. 


One Complete 
Yarn Mill 


equipment of nearly 2,500 Spin- 
dies consisting of all machinery, 
belting, shafting, pulleys, motors, 
|etc. All needed is a_ building, 
machinery erected, leveled and 
lined, and start to making yarn. 
The price of this equipment is 
less than $7.00 per Spindle for the 
entire machinery equipment. 


For further particulars address 
Textile Machinery 
Exchange 


P. O, Box 1355 Charlotte, N. C. 


First-Class Cloth Room Overseer 

Ten years’ experience, age 32; 
married, desires connection with 
first-class mill. Now employed 
but good reason for changing. 
Very best references. Address 
Cloth Room, care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Bobbins, Spools, Skewers, Shuttles 
We represent first-class manufacturers 
on SHUTTLES, BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 


SKEWERS, SCAVENGER ROLLS and 


TOP FLATS, and have attractive prices. 


Carolina Specialty Company 
_ Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 


We have an opening for man 
who has practical experience in 
cotton mill work and can figure 
well; also must have some knowl- 
edge of mechanical drawing. In 
applying state age, experience 
and salary expected. Give refer- 


4 ences. Address Cotton’ 150, care 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Make Your 
Wants Known 
Through The 
Bulletin Want | 
Department 


Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


> Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. ¢. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


ATLANTA 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 


GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


DRAKE 
CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


| Want Department 
i 
US. | 
| 
| 
| 
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MPLOYMEN 
| BUREAU | 
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WANT position as overseer of carding. WANT position 


Long experience in handling a com- 
bination of both rooms and can get 
excellent results. Good references. Oo. 


as superintendent of 
yarn or cloth mill. Now employed as 
night superintendent but wish day job. 
References to show ability. character 
and past record. No. 4169. 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00, which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the abov 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
eancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern textile industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long experience on wide variety of 
. goods. Can get good production, with 
small percentage of seconds. Best of 
references to show character and abil- 
ity. No. 4127. 


WANT position as electrician with good 
mill or some other manufacturing plant. 
Have had 15 years’ experience. Can 
furnish excellent references. No. 4149. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would accept place as carder or spin- 
ner. Practical man of long experience 
as both superintendent and overseer. 
Best of references. No. 4150. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or master mechanic and elec- 
triclan. Employed at present but have 
good reasons for making a change. Can 
come on ten days’ notice. First-class 
references. No. 4151. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Am 44 years old and have 
had 20 years’ experience as overseer 
and assistant superintendent. Can fur- 
nish best of references. No 4152. 


WANT pesition as overseer plain weav- 
ing or overseer cloth room. Have had 
more than 25 years’ experience on prac. 
tically all kinds of goods. Am qualified 
to handle either position. Age 46, have 
family. Best of references. No. 4153. 


WANT position as overseer weave room, 
large or small. Now employed as over- 
seer and giving satisfaction but wish 
larger place. 
riety of goods, white and colored. Good 
references. No. 4128. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or assistant superintendent. 
Am experienced man with long record 
of successful service. Best of refer- 


ences. Can come on short notice. No. 
4129. 
WANT position as overseer carding. 


Competent man who thoroughly under- 
stands carding and preparatory proc. 
esses. Character and habits. good, 
steady work and a hustler for produc- 
tion. No. 4130. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
beaming or slashing. Have had 12 
years’ experience in above departments. 
At present overseer with 1,000 looms on 
ehecks and srg and am giving 
satisfaction. Age 40, married, good 
references. No. 4131. 


WANT position as roller ecoverer. Expe- 
rienced, reliable and first-class man in 
every respect. Best of reference. No. 
4147. 


WANT position as superintendent or will 
accept place as overseer carding or 
spinning. Experienced in some of the 
largest and best mills in the South and 


can get results References: No. 4132. 
WANT position as overseer carding. Am 
reliable man of sober habits, good man- 


ager of help and thoroughly understand 
carding. Good references. No. 4133. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave mill, or would accept place as 
overseer weaving in large mill. Can get 
production at right price and under- 
stand quality weaving methods. Best 
of referénces. No. 4134 


WANT position as superintendent or’ will 
take place as overseer, carding spin- 
nine or weaving, prefer weaving. Now 
employed in good North Carolina mill, 
but wish to change for better place. 
Best of references. No. 4135. 


WANT position as overseer carding in 
good sized room. Prefer Georgia or 
Alabama. WBighteen years as overseer 
in good mills. Now overseer in large 
milli but have good reasons for wishing 
to change Age 48, have family. have 
ood textile education and can run the 
ob. No. 4136 


OVERSEER carding, now employed, 
wishes to make change. My experi- 
ence and training fit me to handle large 
job in good mill. Good manager of 
help, first-class references as to char- 
acter and ability. No. 4137. 


WANT position as superintendent yarn 
mill of 10,000 to 15,000 spindles. Age 
46, married, long practical experience, 
12 years as superintendent. Now em- 
ployed but have good reasons for mak- 
ing change References. No. 4138. 


WANT position as slasher tender or sec- 
ond hand in spinning. Well qualified 
for either place. . Best of references. 
No. 4139. 


WANT position as roller coyerer. Am 
expert in roller covering and can dem- 
onstrate my ability in short time. Now 
employed in good mill. Want to. cor- 
respond with mill needing man of un- 
usual ability. No. 4140. 


Experienced on wide va- — 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had long experience in the spin- 
ning room and have taken a course 
with the I. C. 8S. Good references. No. 
4154. 


WANT position as overseer of slasher 
department., Age 32, eight years’ eaperi- 
ence as slasher and beamer. Good ref- 
erences. No. 4154. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long experience on wide variety of fab- 
rics and am capable man in every re- 
spect. Good references from past .and 
present employers. No. 4156 


WANT position as superintendent of tire 
yarn or fabric plant, or fine combed 
yarn mill. Now located in East, but 
have had 6 years’ experience in South. 
Long term of services superintendent 
and overseer and am reliable man who 
can get excellent results. Excellent 
references. No. 4157 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Long experience on lawns and sheet- 
ings and can guarantee satisfaction. 
Good references. No. 4158 


WANT position as overseer of small card 
room or second hand in large room. 
Am also excellent card grinder Long 
experience in good mill. A-1 references. 
No. 4159. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had 18 years as such and am now em- 
ployed in my 19th year. Can handle 
yarn or cloth mill and am high class, 
practical man. No. 4160. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Past experience and 
training fits me to handle job in effi- 
ot manner. Good references. No. 
161. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
overseer weaving. Long experience in 
good mills in both departments. Relia- 
ble, steady man of ae Ex- 


cellent references. No 
WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed. Experienced in both 


steam and electric plants and can han- 
‘dle work in satisfactory manner. Good 
references. No. 4163 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
experienced for many years on both 
carded and fine combed yarns. Would 
like to correspond with mill needing 
man.  BPxcellent references. 
No. 4 4. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on many different fabrics 
one am competent and reliable. No. 
4165. 


WANT position as superintendent. Fitted 
by training and experience to handle 
large mill in satisfactory manner Good 
references. No. 4166. ; 


WANT position as superintendent; yarn 
mill preferred. Now superintendent of 
good yarn mill and have held job for 
over two years. Giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Thoroughly understand carding 
and spinning. 15 years as superintend- 
er overseer. Good references. No. 
4167. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
cloth mill. Long experience and can 
give references from many mill execu- 
tives to show excellent record of past 
service. No. 4168. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
will take overseer’s place in any de- 
partment, Thoroughly qualified to han- 
dle any room in the mill. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4170 


WANT position as superintendent or 
carder and spinner. Will go anywhere. 
Prefer yarn mill of 5,000 to 30,000 spin- 
dles. Can come at once Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4176. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Ten years’ experience in carding, spin- 
ning and winding. Now employed, but 
will change on short notice. Age 37 
with family. References from present 
and past employers. No. 4172. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac. 
tical man, good pusher, can get quality 
production on all classes of yarns. Good 
references. No. 4173 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Practical man of long experience on 


practically. all yarn counts made in 
South. Good references. No. 4174. 
WANT position as overseer spinning. 


Have had 20 years’ experience in spin- 
ning, spooling and warping in some of 
best mills in South, and West, both 
white and colored work. Age 36, mar- 
ried, sober now employed as overseer. 
Good references. No. 4175. . 


WANT position as superintendent 
would take overseer of carding and 
spinning. Many years’ experience as 
superintendent and overseer and am 
well qualified in every respect. Best 
of references. No. 4171. 


SUPERINTENDENT or carder and spin- 
ner desires position. Would take place 
as night superintendent in large mill. 
Prefer mill on plain work. Satisfactory 
references. No. 4177. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
or plain Weaving or hosiery yarn. Am 
now 32 years of age and can give good 
references. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. No. 4178. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent in medium size 
mill. Would consider weave room in 
large mill. Best of references. No 4179. 


WANT position as spinner. Age 48. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references. No. 4180. 


WANT position as superintendent of fin- 
ishing in yarn plant. Long experience 
in large Eastern mill and have excellent 
tig of service. Fine references. No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
. box comber. Am specialist in combed 
yarn work and have had a long term of 
satisfactory service. Excellent refer- 
ences. No. 4182. 


WANT position as shipping clerk. Four 
years’ experience and can handle big 
job Now employed as shipping clerk. 
Gilt-edged references. No. 4182. 

WANT position as carder and spinner. 
Now employed as such, but wish a 
larger place. Experienced, practical and 
rellable man. No. 4184. 


WANT position as overseer finishing de- 
partment, white or colored goods. Have 
had 16 years’ experience in cloth room, 
12 years as overseer on white and col- 
ored goods, wet and dry finish. Best 
of references. No. 4185. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had 12 years’ experience as over- 
seer and can furnish best of references. 
No. 4186. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Can handle either plain or fancy work 
both colored and white Now employed. 
First-class references. No. 4187. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er, spinner or carder and spinner. Have 
acceptably filled overseer’s position for 
long term of years. Best of references. 
No. 4188. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Experienced and skilled me- 
chanie of long experience. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4189. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 12 
years as overseer and 5 years as over- 
hauler in spinning and twisting. Good 
references. Address No. 4190. 

WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer weaving or designer. Have 
specialized in fancy weaving and de- 
sieninge and can show samples that 
have proved business getting. Long 
record of satisfactory service in fine 
plants. Good references. No. 
4192. 


or 
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WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn mill or carder and spinner 
in larger mill Have had 20 years as 
overseer. Good references. No. 4191. 


WANT. position as superintendent or 
carder and spinner. Now employed but 
want better job. First-class references. 
No. 4193. 


WANT position as superintendent. Pre 
fer weaving mill. Practical man of long 
experience on great variety of fabrics. 
Good references No. 4194. 


WANT position as overseer carding any- 
where in South., Long experience and 
also graduate of I. C. S Good refer- 
ences. No. 4197. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
twisting or winding at not less than $40 
weekly. Have had 25 years in the mill. 
10 years as overseer, have run present 
oon 6 years. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. My 
experience has been as overseer in a 
number of large weave rooms and many 
kinds of goods. Excellent references. 
No, 4196. 


WANT position as overseer of small 
weave room on plain goods. Am hus- 
tler for quality production and good 
gata of help. Good references. No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
superintendent. Now employed. Manv 
years as both superintendent and over- 


seer and am competent worker. Good: 
references. No. 4199. 
WANT position as carder. Have had 7 


years as overseer and can give first- 
class references. No 4200. 


WANT position as 
yarn or weave mill, or overseer weav- 
ing. Long experience in carding, spin- 
ning and weaving and winding and can 
give good references. No. 4201. 


WANT position as of 
yarn mill. Prefer plant on tire fabrics. 
Experienced man of good habits and 
character and can give good refer-. 
ences. No. 4202. 


superintendent of 


superintendent 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
any kind of plain work; 12 years as 
overseer and have always been able to 
get the goods. Now employed but have 
good reasons for changing. Good ref- 

‘ erences. No. 4203. 


WANT position as spinner. Have held 
present job for over 6 years and made 
good record. Can get quality produc- 


tion at right price. Good references 
No. 4203. 


WANT position as carder or carder and 
spinner. Am hustler for production and 
quality and know how to keep costs 
down. No. 4204. 


WANT position as superintendent) of 
yarn mill. Have had 12 years’ expferi- 
ence. Have finished course in grading 
and stapling cotton. Know mill. busi- 
ness thoroughly. Best of references as 
to character and ability. No. 4206. 


WANT position.as carder in small mill or 
second hand in large mill. At present 
employed by good mill but desire to 
change. Good references as to charac- 
ter and ability. No. 4207 


WANT position as carder. Thoroughly 
understand the carding process and 
have long term of experience in good 
mill. Best of references. No. 4208. 

WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced and reliable man who can 
get results. Experience gained in some 


of the best mills in the Carolinas.. Ex- 
cellent references. No. 4209 | 
WANT position as superintendent. Am 


competent executive and good manager 
of help, experienced in all departments 
of mill and man of good character and 
habits. Best of references. No. 4210. 

WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized yarn mill or assistant su- 
perintendent in large mill Prefer mill 
in Georgia, Alabama or Missippi. Long 
experience as overseer spinning. Have 
held present place as assistant super- 
intendent for many years, making 4s to 
40s single and ply cones, tubes, skeins 
and warps. References. No. 4111. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. Am 41 
years old, have had 20 years’ experi- 
ence as overseer and superintendent of 
mills in Georgia. Can give good refer- 
ences as to character and ability and 
can come at once. Good manager of 
help. No. 4113. 


MASTER mechanic and chief engineer of 
extraordinary ability will . consider 
proposition by March first. Fine ma. 

Cor- 
No 


chinist and mechanical engineer. 
strictly confidential. 


> 
3 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES— 
R. P. Sweeney. 

ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haaslacher. 

ANTHRACITE STOKERS (Type M-A)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

ARCHITECTS & MILL 
Lockwood, Greene & 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 

ARGAND BLOWERS (Forced-Draft)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Co. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
BAGASSE FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
BALL-BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. tndustries, Inc. 
BALERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BEAM HEADS— 
BEAMS (All Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
BEAMING COMBS— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Co 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
’'s, T. B. & Sons Co. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co 
Grant Leather Corp. 2 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
I. B. Williams & Sons. 
BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
 E. F. Houghton & Co. 
|. B. Williams & Sons. 
BELT LACING— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Co. 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHERIES— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Kiipstein & Co., A. 
National Aniline & Chemica! Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. ° 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 

BOXES— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

BOX SHOOKS— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

BLOWER REGULATORS— 
McClave-Brooks Co 

BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

BLOWERS (Forced Draft, “Argan’’)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

BOILER FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

BUNCH BUILDERS— 
Holcomb Bunch Builder Corp. 


CALENDERS— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

5B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CARDS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
CLOTHING— 

shworth Bros. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY-— 

Dronsfield Bros. 

T. ©. Entwistle Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 

Link-Belt Co. 


CAUSTIC SODA— 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
CHEMICALS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

international Chemical Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
CLEANING DEVICES— 

R. P. Sweeney. 
CLEANING MACHINES— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

R P. Sweeney. 
CLOTH PILERS— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CLOTH PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
T. B., Sons Co. 


Sugar Creek Coa! Sales Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co 
COMBS— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Siashers)— 


T. C. Entwistie Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane @& Co. 
Mauney-Steeil Co. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Coa. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chatmers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
CONE VISE COUPLINGS— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
B. H. Parker & Co. - 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. C. Entwistie Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co 
COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COUNTERS (Revolution, Hank, Pick, 


etc.)-— 
The Root Co. 
COUPLINGS. SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
ood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 


CRANES— 

Link-Belt Co. 
CREO-PINE— 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE— 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE WOOD PRODUCTS— 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

CUT-OFF GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


| DISINFECTANTS— 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles — Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 


_DOFFING BOXES— 


Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
DROP WIRES— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 


Roy & ‘Son Co., B. §S. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
DUMPING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kliauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B F., & Sons, Inc. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein Co., A 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


WORKS— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


‘ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Huntington & Guerry. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 

——~—See Architects and Mill Engineers 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 

Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
See also Ventilating aga 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 

Anchor Post Iron Co. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES (iron and Wire)— 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

B. F Perkins & Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

FLAT WALL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemov 3 & Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works 


FLYER PRESSERS AND 
OVERHAUL 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddie Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 
——«See Clutches. 
FURNACES (Bagasse)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
FURNACES (Incinerator) — 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
FURNACES (Wood-Burning)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
ATES— 


Anchor Post Iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link- Beit Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRATES (Shaking and Cut-Off)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
GRATES (Round)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. & N. J. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, 
GRINDING POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, B. S., & Son Co. 
HAND-FIRED STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William. Sellers & Co., Inc. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAME 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
The J H. Williams Co. 


HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
‘The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 

Tolhurst Machine Co. . 

INCINERATOR FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 

KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES~ 
Williams, Chauncey A. 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAMP GUARDS— 
Flexible Steel Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
ARCHITECT— 
ape 

LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Belting Co. 

E. F. Houghton &@ Co. 

LIQUID CHLORINE— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

LOOM 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 

Hopedale 
Saco-Lowell hops. 
Stafford Co., The. 

LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Werks. 
Greist Mfg Co. 

Hopedale Mfg Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

LOOM HARNESS— 

Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 


Works. 
Steel Heddle Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 


Garland Co. 

LOOM REE 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Loom Harness and R 


“4fg. Co. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. ¥. & WN, J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 


E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MECHANICAL STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


E. du Pont de Nemours & ao» Inc. 


Howland & Co., ! 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 

llis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 

——-See Architects. 
MiLL CONSTRUCTION— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 

——See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Penick & Ford,. Ltd. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc: 


‘L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc 
MOTORS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

U. S. Oil Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Specialty Co.. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

PAINTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, 1 & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STE 
Lupton’s, David, Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siagers & Siaggers. . 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
- Parks-Cramer Co. 
PIPING (Duster and Conveyor)— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
PNEUWAY CLEANER— 
R. P. Sweeney. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers @& Co.,. Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B, Sons Co. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND. LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PULLEYS, CAST IRON— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co 


PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifugal)— 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessler & Hasslacher. 


PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 

QUILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

RAILINGS (ltron)— 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 


READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
National ig Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS s. _Ring Traveler Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOF ING— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons, Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROUND GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 


Whitin Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

——See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 

Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols Mf 


g. Co 
SESQUICARBONATE OF soDA— 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


SECTIONAL EXPANSION BOILER 
FRON 


McClave-Brooks Co. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
---See Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Setlers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
SHAKING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


SHEET METAL WORK— 


J. N. McCausland @& Co. 
SHELVING STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 

‘Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Williams Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
SINGEING MACHINERY— | 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
SIZING STARCHES. GUMS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Allen, Charles R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 
SIZING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Drake Corp 

Hawley’s 

United Chemical Products Co. 

John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. ; 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SLASHER COMBS— . 

Steel Heddle Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


United Chemical Products Corp. 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seydel Chemical Co.. The. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SOFTENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
SKEWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L Parker Co. 

David Brown Co. 
SKYLIGHTs— 

J. N. McCausland & Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


HOODS— 

. N. McCausland & Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SOFTENERS (Oi!l)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 


SOLOZONE— 


Roessier & WHassliacher Chemica! Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES-- 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corp. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg_ Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 

Barber Mfg. Co.. 
STARCH— 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Keever Starch Co 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS— 

L. Watson Mfg. Co. 
STOKERS (Hand-Fired)— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
STOKERS (Hopper-Feed)— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
STOKERS (Mechanical)— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES— 

R. P. Sweeney. 
SWITCH BOXES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEXTILE SODA— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
TESTING rus (Fabrics)— 
B..F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
Charlotte Leather Co. 
Chicago Belting Co 
Grant Leather Co. 
E. F Houghton & Co. 
Edward L. Ladew. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL)— 
Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 
Barber Mfg. Co 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
VENTILATING FANS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L. Sonneborn ons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., tnc. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. — 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSE 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. A. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WHIZZERS— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons, Inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyclone Fence Co 
FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
WOOD PRESERVING— 
Southern Wood Co. 
YARNS— 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray -Separk Milts. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co. 
YARN PRESSES— 
"Economy Baler Co. 
YARN TESTING MACHINES—. 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N.C. | 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 


Griffin, Ga. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 


Charlotte, N. €. 


: Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, aC 

Allen, Wm. Sons Co.. Worcester, Mass. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Kron Scale Co.., New York City. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Anchor Post Iron Works, New York City. 

Arabol Mfg. Co, New York City. 

Ark. Cotton Growers’ Co- operative Agssn., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Providence, R. L 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Atlanta Brush Co., Atianta, Ga. 


mae Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., At- 
lan Ga. 
Dyestuff Co., , Portsmouth, N. H. 


Bahnson Co., Winston-! Salem, N.C. 

Barber- Colman Co.., Rockford, Ti. 

Barber Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Best, Edward H. & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., New York City. 

Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 

Brown, David Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. IL. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


—C— 
Carolina Co, Charlotte, 
n 


Carrier Engineering Corp., Newark, N. J. 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York 


City. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 
N 


Chieago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Lacer Co.. Grand Rapids, 


Cobb Cotton Co., Helena, Ark. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., 
tonia, 

Colhoun, R. C, _Jr., Yazoo City, Miss. 

— Bros. Machi ne Co., Pawtucket, 


Cooper & Griffin, Greenville, 8. C. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York 


City. 
Courtney, Dana 8..Co., Chicopee, Mass. 


Gas- 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 


cester, Mass. 
Crump, F. M. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Grutchfield, C. H. & Co, Hope, Ark. 
Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, Il. 
Davidson, Jos. L. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, 


Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 


Drake Corp., Norfolk, Va. 

Draper, E. 8., Charlotte, N. C 

Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Dronsfield Bros., Boston, Mass. 

DuPont de Nemours, E. I. & Co., 
mington, Del 


Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., 
Mass. 
Entwistle, T. C. 
Evans, W. F. 


Dixon 


Wwil- 


Mich. 
Lawrence, 


Co., Lowell, Mass 
& Co., Helena, Ark. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Briton, Conn. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago, IT. 
Ford, J. B. Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 


Garland Mfg. Co, ‘Baco, Me. 

General Electric Co., Schnectady, N. Y. 

Grant Leather Corp.. Kingsport, Tenn. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Greist Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 

R. O. & Co., Wichita Falls; 


W. & Co., Philadelphia. 


Harvey, 


exas. 
Hepworth, Jno. 
Pa. 


National 


H. & B American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


Hetherington, John & Sons Co., Boston, 
as 


Hollingsworth, J D., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Holeombe,. Bunch Builders Corp., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

Hope Cotton Co., Hope, Ark. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass. 

Houghton, EB. F. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Humphrey & Co., Greenwood, Miss. 

Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 

Hyatt Roller na, Co., New York City. 


Jackson, Hill & Co., "Little Rock, Ark. 
Jackson, B. D, Char otte, N. C. 
Johnson, Oliver & Co., Providence, R. IL. 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 

Kale, J. Edward & Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 
Kaumagraph Co., New York City. 
Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., 


Bethayres, Pa. 
Klipstein, A. & Co., New York City. 


Lampe, Thomas Co., Fort Worth Texas. 
Lesser- Goldman Cotton Co., Charlotte, 
Lestershire 


Spool & Mfg. Co., 
City, 


Leverett & Moore, Hillsboro, Texas. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., oe Mass. 
Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mas 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David, Philadelphia, 


* 


Macrodi Fibre Co, Woonsocket, R. IL. 
Magruder, L. W. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Marston, John P. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Mathieson Alkali Co., New York City. 
Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or. 
chard, Mass. 
Metz, H. A. & Co., New York City. 
Mill Devices Co, Durham, 
Minter Homes Co. Greenville, 
Moreland Sizing Co., Spartanburg, 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca: 


Johnson 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Gare. Attleboro, 


Mass. 


—Mc.— 
MeCaughey, Bdward J., Pawtucket, R. L 
MeCausland, J. N. & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
McClave-Brooks Co., Seranton, Pa. 


Aniline & Chemical Co., 
ork City. 


New 
Providence, 


Newhburger Cotton Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Lubricant Co., New York 


City 
Mfe. Co., Wt 


Norwood Engineering Florence, 
Mass. 
— 
Okla. Cotton Growers’ Assn., Oklahoma 
rity, a. 
Oliver, B. F. & Co., Clarksdale, Miss. 


Page dg & Wire Products Assn., Chi- 
cag 

Paige; *Schoolfield & Co., New York City. 

Palmetto Loom Harness & Reed Works, 
Greenville, 8. 

Parker, Walter Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Parker, B H. & Co., Gastonia, Ie, 4. 

Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Linkroum & .Co.,. New York 

sity. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Central 
Falls, R. I 


Penick & Ford, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Holyoke, Mass. 


Poland Soap Works, Anniston, Ala. 
Rash, Brin & Co., Terrell, Texas. 


R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co., 
tucket, R. I 


Paw- 


Rice Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 
Ridley, Watts & Co., New York City, 
John & Co., Memphis, 


Ten 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
or 

Rogers Fibre Co.. Boston, Mass. 
Rogers, J. F. & Co. Clarksdale, Miss. 
Root Co., Bristol, Conn. 

Rose, Geo M., Jr., Charlotte, N. C. 
Roy, B. S. & Son; Worcester, Mass. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte,\N. C. 
Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C.- 
Bind Finishing Plants, Inc., ‘ Saylesville, 


' Seaboard Ry., Charlotte, N. 


Sellers, William & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shambow ore Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Sirrine, J. & Co., Greenville, S. C. 

S. K. F. ‘New York City. 
Sonneborn, L. Sons.., New York City. 
Sonoco Products, Hartsville, 
Distributing Co., Charleston, 


Southern Ry., Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co, Charlotte, 


N. 
Southern Textile Machinery Co., 
Wille, S. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, 


Spinks, John D., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Stafford Co., Readville, Mass. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York Cit ty. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co., Charlotte, N C. 
mee Creek Coal Sales Co., Mount Hope, 


Sweeny, R. P., Greenville, 8. C. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co.. Richmond, Va. 


Green- 


New Th 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. . 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
omas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala 
Tipton & Co., Brownsville, Tenn. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Tripod Paint Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


—U— 
Chémical Products Co., Jersey 
U. Bobbin Shuttle Co., Providence, 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co., Burlington, 
Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
Vogel, Joseph A. wee Wilmington, Del. 


& Co., Boston, 


Watson, L S. Mfg. Co., Leicester, Mass. 
Watson, White Co, Jackson, Tenn. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfe. Co., Hast 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Works, Whitinsville, 


Ma 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 
Williams, J. H. Co.,.Milisbury, Mass. 
Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N H. 
Williams, Il. B. & Son, Dover, N. H, 
Wilson, William & York, Charlotte, N, C. 
Wilts Veneer Co, Richmond, Va. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. ‘J. 
Sons Co., Chambersburg, 
a. 


OUR SPINNING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. L. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. 


Rep. Charlotte, N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


| 240 River Street, Greenville, S.C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


For forty years this plant 
has manufactured precision 

steel products. This experi- 
ence enables us to make drop wires of extreme accuracy and uniformity. All 
processes of hardening, tempering and finishing are at our disposal. Our drop 
wires are made to accurate dimensions with satin finish and always entirely 
=free from burrs Regularly made for all makes of looms. What are your 
= requirements? 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


Eastern Representative: 
BOYD’S TEXTILE BUREAU 
Providence, R. I. 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
2 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 


Southern Representative: 
SLAUGHTER-McCABE CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


= 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 

SECTION BEAM HEADS 

ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRE? 
_JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


All Steel 


| 
Geared and Friction Let- 


| Off Loom Beam Head 
Patented June 1, 1920 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Why pay a high price for the latest and 
‘best type of machinery built and then 
handicap its output by belting it up with 
cheap belting? Why not pay just a little 
‘more and get the best? It is worth what 
you pay for it—and more. Production on 
your machinery counts. 


Clean Quality 
Trouble Free 


Pharlote Worth Carolina 


For 
Superior Results 
Use 


Products 
Dyestuffs 
Softeners 


[zea Orts Chemicals 


Unitep CuHemicat Propucts 
CorPoRATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office 7 Commercial Nationa! Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


LOWELL 
ROVING FLYERS 
Made in Our Own Shops 


Workmanship and 
Quality Unsurpassed 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed in Every 
Respect 


by the 


SACO-LOWELL. 
SHOPS 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Textile Machinery in America 


Executive Offices 


77 Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Branch Office: Greenville, 8. C. ati 


— 
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. by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities __ 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY |< 
INER 
AS 


WEAVING MACH ERY | 
READVILEE, ™ 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. FRED H. WHITE 502 COLT BLDG. 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N. J. 


Makers of 


LOOM DOBBIES 


and Multipliers 


Unexcelled in 
Design, 
Workmanship 
and Durability 
Their Use 


Insures Satisfaction 


| 
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MATRI OF FICE AND WOR KS 
RN OFFICE CHARLOTTE N.C. 


